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This is worth 25 cents to you 


At Your Heath & Milligan Dealer's Take the coupon below to 
Get Yours Here: 
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any dealer we list here. It 
is Rood for 25 cents on a 
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Greenback Motor Co. 
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West End Tire & Battery Co. 
J. G. Smith & Sons. 


quart can or more of any 
color Dependable Auto 
Finish or Auto Top and 
Seat Dressing. 


Good for 30 days 
—act quickly 

















The body of the average small car is easily cov- 
ered with a quart of 


DEPENDABLE AUTO FINISH 


Two quarts ample for any car of touring type. Only 
one additional pint needed for refinishing fenders 
and running gear. A pint will finish the wheels. 








Dependable Auto Finish is easy to apply—dries 
free from dust in a few hours, and hard in from 
18 to 24 hours, which makes it very desirable for 
one who constantly uses his car. 

Made in 7 attractive colors — for refinishing, automobiles, 


bicycles, motorcycles, carriages and vehicles of all kinds. 
Get yours from your dealer today. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO. 


1839 SEWARD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEIS COUPON GOOD FOR 25 CENTS 


when properly signed and presented to an auth- 
orized Heath & Millizan dealer. He will accept it 
as 25 eents on the purchase of one quart can or 
more (any color) of Dependable Auto Finish or 
Auto Top and Seat Dressing. | 
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F RICK Model “A” Tarbes 28 20 x34 


Running Sal i ire 


sing 


Phreshes just as efficiently as machines of larger capacity. = lustration 
shows this machine equipped with Hand Feed and Drag Stacker. Can GALVANIZED §-V CRIMP ROOFING, 
ilso be supplied with Wind Stacker and Self Feeder. ALY ante SHINGLES 

a eee etcaeet ‘iad ‘ . ‘ INTED TIN SHINGLES 

his Thresher and a FRICK Tractor is as good an outfit as you can find RIDGE. ROLL VALLEY. GUTTERS. 
anywhere )OWN SPOUTS 

i . , , , State ane. Roofing...... $2.33 a roll 

7 OW ( fbhranch Of Shingle Roll Roofing......... $3.75 a roll 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 


C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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UY YOUR NEW BUGGY NO 


Cut in Factory Price 


All The 
3 Latest 

nd 6Styles 
In Catalog 














WE HAVE 
CUT PRICES 
TO THE BONE 
Oar buggy 
prices have 
been cut below 
rock bottom 
if you need 
NEW 
BUGGY 
any time 
within the 
next year or 
two, NOW Is the time to buy. 
Write quick for FREE CATALOG 


FREE showing all the latest styles at big 


eot i factory prices — gave the difference. 
Golden Eagle Beszy Co, 585 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 
OLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 


ROOFING | 
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Asphalt Roofing :— 
t.ply. $1.15; 2-ply, $1.40; S-ply, $1.75. 
Rubereid yt Asphalt Shingles . $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a equare 
Flex. A-Tile Individual Asphalt 
Shingles .. . $6.50 a square 
Richardson Wail Board—48 In. wide, 6, 7. 8, ® 
10 and~i2 ft. fong, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
All our goods are nationally advertised brands, 





















hew stock, ingen quality 
uy from us and save the difference in freight. 








When writing to advertisers 








say: 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 





DURHAM, 
— 


| This Issue and ‘Next! 


TENT BUILDING Take a ttrip with 

INSECTS the young people 
to the apple orchard and see if you can 
find a nest of apple tree tent caterpillars, 
These pests do a lot of damage ai Hy 
to apple trees, pecan trees, and numeroys 
other trees. Directions for destroying 


them are given on page 12. 


GRAZING CROPS FOR Several (Car- 

CHEAP PORK olina and Vir- 
ginia farmers tell how they are pro- 
ducing cheap pork by the bounteon 
use of succession grazing crops. They 
have good stock, feed a_ balanced 
ration, keep hogs free from parasites, 
and market their hogs young. Pave 8, 
NEXT WEEK There is living today 
a man who went from Alabama _ to 
Texas with the pioneers in 1848. His 
letter writien for our “Old Times” 
contest, will be printed in next week’s 
paper. Also a Virginia woman will 
give her reminiscenses of Civil War 
days. Those Hill Top Farm Notes 
you are constantly lcoking for from 
Clarence Poe will also be found in 


next week's Progressive Farmer. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ID you read in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
the hints on how to arrange for good eating next 
winter? Also the article on saving crimson clover 

Also Dr. Butler’s advice on crops to plant now 
for hogs? And have you ordered any of the helpful 
bulletins listed in that issue? And did you look over 
our advertisements whose reliability we guarantee to 
to you, and did you use the blank on page 25? If so, 
then you are all ready to start on this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


I.—Let’s See Where We Are At 


O YOU know just what equipment and supplies 

you have on hand or the condition they are in? 

Let's look ahead and see what we will need and 
then look around and see what we have. 


seed ? 


If we are short on harrows, weeders, rollers, disks, 
and other good labor-saving and seedbed-making equip- 
ment, then it will pay to supply our needs now. From 
late May on through June is the busiest time of the 
year on Southern farms. A time and labor saving im- 
plement with which we can do work in one day that we 
have heretofore taken two 


other products. It is now revolutionizing production of 
farm products and a large part of the complaint of 
hard times on the farms of the South comes from 
the “infantry farmers” who have failed to realize the 
economy and profit that come from the use of labor- 
saving implements and machines. Why not get a riding 
cultivator like that shown on The Progressive Farmer 
cover page May 5 and join the “cavalry farmers,” as 
Uncle John calls them? 


IlI.—Anticipate Short Fall Pasturage 


ASTURAGE is the cheapest feed we can have for 
livestock, but we have given so little thought to this 
item that we often find our pasturage so short at 
critical times that we become discouraged in our efforts 
to grow more livestock. It often happens in the late 
summer and all through the fall that weather condi- 
tions are such as to prevent good grazing on permanent 
pastures and that the stock suffer for lack of enough 


to eat, or else we are forced to buy expensive feed. Or 
we may even sell part of the stock at a sacrifice. 
We should anticipate this situation now and sow 


specifications, and bill of materia!. (2) Then pick out 
the timber and have it sawed. 
Do these two things now and the balance will be 


easy. 


V.—Why Not Follow French’s Good 
Example? 
F WE should find an owl or 


-— henhouse or a litter of rats in our seedbox, what a 

racket we would raise! We would straightway go 
ou the warpath until owl, dog, and rats were numbered 
with the dead. On the other hand we will carelessly al- 
low bushes, briars, and dozens of other kinds of weeds 
to do far more harm in our pastures than these other 
pests were doing in henhouse or seedbox. 


suck-egg dog in our 


Weeds in pastures do just as much harm as weeds 
in a cultivated field—let’s try to remember that. They 
have destroyed thousands of pastures all over the Cot- 
ton Belt and sapped the profits from thousand of others. 

Mr. A. L. French, our beloved Progressive Farmer com 
tributor, rightly said, that weeds in pastures were one of 





days to do offers us more than 
100 per cent profit. It is that 


much profit just as a time- 
saver. Still further profit 
comes from doing the work 


when the soil is in better con- 
dition, And last but not least, ° 
the work of these modern im- 
plements is more effective than 
the work of the equipment 
used a few years ago. 


The meadows are ready for 


the mower in many sections 
and the small grains will be 
ready for the mower, binder 
or reaper within a short time. 
The sickle and cradle are no 
longer used by progressive 
farmers. The mower, the 
reaper and the ‘binder have 
taken the place of such out- 
of-date implements, and _ the 





mower is now looked upon as 
an indispensable machine on 





the main ‘causes of poor live- 
stock and too few livestoek 
in the South. Another thing 
that Mr. French said was that 
he kept in a convenient place 
a light grubbing hoe that he 
used as a walking stick and 
that he frequently went walk- 
ing in his pasture, especially 
soon after a rain. He would 
start at one side of the pas- 
ture, taking regular throughs, 
and kept “this up until the 
whole pasture had been gone 
through—not after one rain 
though, but after several. 
Dog fennel, camomile, bit- 


cockleburs, rag- 
broom- 


terweed, dock, 


{ 


weeds, aster briars, 








every two-horse farm. 


A binder will generally pay for itself in one sea- 
son. One binder will harvest from eighty to 100 
acres—eight acres per day. It will usually do the 
work for several farmers in a neighborhood. Sev- 
eral farmers may own the binder or one farmer may 
own it apd harvest his neighbor’s grain at a reason- 
able price. , 


Il—How to Make Rowed Crops Cost 
| Less 


ROM now on until harvest, the cultivation given 
ind its cost will be the chief factor’ affecting profits 
from rowed or cultivated crops like tobacco, cotton, 


corn, sorghum, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, melons, 
etc. All these and other rowed crops must be culti- 
vated. The object of cultivation is to kill weeds and 


hold water in the ground, For doing this work there 
are hundreds of different kinds of implements. Some 
of us have a preference for certain kinds. We continue 
to use some of these after they have been family 
Preterences for a generation or two. Nearly all of 
these old-time cultivators dig deep and narrow. They 
Prune all the roots from two sides of the rows and you 
have to run them four to eight times to the row in 
order to stir all the ground surface. This is costly, a 
waste of time and mighty poor work. 


Machine work is the cheapest that man has devised. 
It has revolutionized the manufacture of farm and 





enough land to temporary grazing crops to supplement 
the regular pasture when it fails from drouth or other 
cause. 

There are several crops that may be sowed at little 
cost to tide us over. These fit in well to follow small 
grain and if legumes are selected will serve to enrich 
the soil as well as furnish pasturage. Or if not needed 
for grazing, they may be plowed in or harvested for 
hay. Cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, and Spanish 
peanuts may all be sowed for these purposes now or 
well into June; or sorghum, Sudan grass and Pearl 
millet may be sowed, or even corn. For hogs sow a 
combination of corn and soy beans or corn and peanuts 
or corn and early velvet beans; for other stock, any of 
the legumes or grasses, which include corn, may be 
sowed in various combinations in rows or broadcast. 


IV.—Arrange for Potato Curing Houses 


ET’S get material ready for building a sweet 
potato curing and storage house. Of course the 
best thing to do is to organize a local codperative 
potato association. This is necessary to the best dis- 
posal of the crop. But to keep them, one must be pro- 
vided with a modern house built especially for curing 
and keeping sweet potatoes. 
There are two things to be done now before you can 
get even a start towards the potato house: (1) Write 
to the extension service of your state and get plans, 


sedge, and young trees are ‘all 
weeds in pastures—they grad- 
ually spread and drive the 
grass out. Better decide now 
what you want to grow, black- 
berries, trees and weeds, or 
grass, then keep the weeds 
out. A mowing machine and 
a grubbing hoe are pasture-cultivators. 
VI.—A Few More Reminders 
O SAVE small grain seed free of cockle, onion, 
smut, etc., pick all these out before harvest. To 


do this, pick out one, five, or ten acres for seed, 
make this free of these weeds and diseases. This will 
be some trouble, but it lasts only a short while. If you 
don’t get clean seed for sowing next fall, you will 
have greater trouble with your next lot of seed, and at 
the same time have a low grade product for sale, along 
with a lot of discouragement and dissatisfaction. 
x * € 
The anvil, the file, the grindstone, and the emery 
wheel ‘should be in constant use on every farm to 
keep all tools, implements and-machines sharp at all 
times. The saving in power by using sharp tools 
and implements is very great. Rainy days can be 
utilized to good advantage in keeping tools sharp. 
8 & 


Oats intended for hay should be cut after they are 
free from dew. Do not let them become “bone dry” 
before putting them first in windrows and then in 
cocks. The longer a hay crop is allowed to remain 
spread as it falls from the sickle, the longer is it sub- 
ject to the molding effects of dew and the bleaching 
effects of the sun. Rake into windrows as soon as the 
leaves are well wilted and put into cocks before the 
leaves are dry. 
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Sam Thought Hay Was Something to 
Buy—Not to Sell 


UR good friend, Sam Johnson, who just began 

taking The Progressive Farmer three years ago 

and has been dropping in to see us occasionally 
for the last year or two, stepped into our editorial 
rooms last week, bubbling over with springtime hap- 
piness. 

“Well, what are you feeling so good about, Sam?” we 
asked after shaking hands and passing the time of day. 

“Well, sir, I have made a discovery, a real agricul- 
tural discovery,” he answered. “And I bet you can't 
guess what it is.” 

We confessed that we couldn't, and then Sam went 
on :— 

“Well, sir, the discovery I have made is about hay. 
You know I have been thinking all my life that hay was 
something to buy. And be dogged, if I didn’t find out 
today that if a fellow’s really wide-awake, it is some- 
thing to sell instead of to buy. I’ve been farming for 
myself seventeen years and never sold a pound of hay 
until today. Fact is, I've been buying hay for fifteen 
of the seventeen years I have farmed, and last year was 
the first time in my life that I made enough to do me 
and have some left over. © Just got $30 ~here—six new 
$5 bills—that I got for twenty bales I sold at the store 
—same store where I bought hay for fifteen years.” 


We naturally shared some of Sam's enthu®tasm over 
his “discovery.” Strangely enough, it is a discovery 
that thousands of otherwise intelligent Southern farm- 
ers have never yet made. Like Sam Johnson, they still 
think hay is something to buy instead of something to 
sell. And we proceeded to ask Sam how he happened 
to become a hay-seller instead of a hay-buyer. 


“Well, this is how come,” he answered. “Along about 
two years ago I got out of fodder, as usual, and had to 
stop work, hitch up my old mule, and come to town to 
buy hay. When I got down the road apiece, here 
come Charlie Smith in his wagon going to town. A lit- 
tle further up the road out comes Bill Jones in his 
wagon going to town, too. The whole three of us was 
going after hay. We were sure enough one-horse 
farmers. Somehow we got to joking one another about 
having to buy hay, and calling ourselves farmers, too. 
Then we got to talking serious about it. 

“One day not long after that, the county farm dem- 
onstration agent come by to see Bill and they both 
come over to my house to talk about growing hay. We 
then went down to Charlie’s house and talked about it 
some more. Well, when that demonstrator had left, me 
and Bill and Charlie, the last one of us, had promised 
him to sow two acres apiece in oats to make hay out of ! 

“After that the agent took to coming to see us often 
and the first thing we knowed, the oats was ready to cut 
and that demonstrator-agent had got Bill, Charlie, and 
me to join in and buy a mowing machine and hayrake 
in partnership. He called it ‘neighborly codperation.’ 
You see, I didn’t pay but one-third of what the whole 
outfit cost, but I got as much use from it as if it was all 
mine. 

“Well, that stopped us buying hay.” Sam continued. 
“But that demonstrator-agent wasn’t through with us 
even then. He got us to sow that oat land in cowpeas 










and sorghum to make more hay, and last year got us to 
buy a partnership hay baler. 

“You see, before Bill, Charlie, and me got together 
in this neighborly codperation proposition, we were just 
common, hay-buying, one-horse farmers. Now we are 
hay-selling, three-horse farmers. : You bet I am proud 
that I broke loose from pulling fodder and buying hay. 
That's how I got free and independent.” 

We commend po Johnson’s good ideas to all our 
readers. More of,us need to learn that on a properly 
conducted Pn farm, hay is something to sell in- 
stead of something to buy. But the only economical 
way to produce marketable hay is through the use of a 
mowing machine, hay rake, and hay baler, and the 
small farmer growing only a few acres in hay ought to 
buy these things in codperation with one or more neigh- 
bors. By so doing he will reduce his own costs and 
help his neighbors, too. 


Does Agricultural Teaching in High 
Schools Pay ? 


4 HERE are farmers in some sections who be- 
lieve that agricultural education is worthless, 
giving the boys and girls who study agriculture 

impracticable ideas and theories and teaching noth- 
ing of real value. These farmers think ita waste of 
money for a community to secure a teacher to give 
courses in vocational education. They do not en- 
courage their sons and daughters to enter club 
work and refuse to send them to short courses or 
give them other opportunities to learn the most up- 
to-date methods of farming. 

It should be interesting to parents who hold such 
beliefs to study the table showing the yields secured 
by the boys who studied agriculture in North Caro- 
lina in 1919-20,as compared with the yields secured 
by their parents :— 





Yield of Yield of Percent 





parents boys per increase 

_ Crop per acre acre by boys 
cn ncecaadcacnevesustdssawees 17.7 bus. 52. bus. 204 
eer 278 ths. 512 ths. 8&4 
Tobacco. .....++. 610.4 ths. 814.8 ths. 33 
Sweet potatoes 106.6 bus. 178 bus. 51 








In 1919-20 lor e eck dollar the local communities 
paid on the salary of the teacher of vocational edu- 
cation, there was a return of $4.75 from the boys’ 
home project work. 

In order to get a teacher of vocational education 
for your school, it is usually necessary to meet these 
requirements: (1) The school should have a high 
school department; (2) it should provide a suitable 
room and equipment for the classes; (3) there 
should be at least 20 boys who will agree to finish 
the course; (4) the community must agree to pay 
one-fourth of the salary of the teacher, (the state 
and the Federal government paying the other three- 
fourths) and also provide something for the travel- 
ing expenses of the teacher. 

If you are interested in securing a teacher of vo- 
cational education or a teacher of home economics 
for the school in your community, write to Director 
Vocational Education, care of your State Extension 
Service, at once and ask for further information. If 
you wish to have a teacher next session, it is time 
to apply for one now, because the funds available 
for this purpose in every state are limited and it is 
necessary to apply some months ahead. 


Warning to Tobacco Growers 

E ARE very much afraid our Virginia, North 

Carolina, and South Carolina farmers are pre- 

paring to plant too much tobacco this year. Cer- 
tainly any man who is planting so much tobacco that he 
can't also grow his own food and feedstuffs—every 
such man is unquestionably planting too much tobacco. 
There is still time for many a man to avoid making this 
mistake. 

The United States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that on the basis of its reports, the intended 
tobacco planting for 1923 in this country exceeds the 
acreage of 1922 by 10 per cent, the average acreage 
for 1918-1922 by nearly 9 per cent, and the average 
acreage for 1909-1913 by 55 per cent. These figures, it 
declares, are sufficient to cause tobacco growers every- 
where to pause and consider. It adds: 

“It is true that the general business situation 
warrants the expectation of an active demand 
from ultimate consumers for the next nine months, 
This factor is favorable. But it is relatively an un- 
important factor. In the main, since the cessation 
of extraordinary war conditions, the demand for 
leaf tobacco is comparatively inelastic. Conditions 
of production and supply in the main control. 
There is nothing in the probable demand _ sufficient 
to offset the contemplated increase of 10 per cent.in 
planted acreage; particularly when we consider 


that the 1922 acreage was above the normal and 
that the trend of prices since 1920 has, on the 
whole, been downward.” 


All signs point to rather high priced food and feed- 
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stuffs next year. The man who must selt low-priced 
tobacco or cotton next fall to pay for high-priced corn, 
flour, meat, hay, syrup, etc., all through next fall, win- 
ter, spring, and summer, will surely regret his folly. 
“Forewarned is forearmed.” . 


Beautify Home Grounds With Foliage 
Plants 


O HOME is what it should be without shrub- 

bery planted next to the foundation in front 

and part of the way around the side of the 
house. In other words, the angle created by the 
steps and the foundation of the building should have 
something planted in it to break the sharpness, 
Shrubbery, of course, is the proper thing with which 
to do this. While those who haven’t shrubbery can- 
not plant it now, they can make use of some of the 
annual plants to produce the desired effect for this 
summer. 


For this purpose cannas, coleus and salvia will be 
found to fill the need in most sections of the South. 
Make three rows of the plantings, planting the 
highest growing ones, which will be the cannas, 
back next to the foundation of the building. Don’t 
plant too close because they will not grow well if 
you do. Set the cannas six to ten inches from the 
foundation and a foot to a foot and a half apart. 

Then about six to ten inches in front of the can- 
nas set a row of coleuses. The Firebrand, a variety 
with red foliage, is very beautiful. 

About six to ten inches in front of the coleuses set 
a row of salvia. By making the ground quite rich 
and keeping these plants well watered and pushing 
them along, by midsummer one can produce a very 
pretty effect. It is true, they will not entirely take 
the place of shrubbery, but it is far better than hay- 
ing the space blank. 

The salvia and coleus plants, as well as the can- 
nas, can be bought from local greenhouses, seeds- 
men, etc., if they are not already on hand. Coleus 
and salvia can be grown from seed, but it is rather 
late in the season fo start this way now and it will 
probably be found advisable to purchase the plants 
from local greenhouses or seedsmen. 

Certainly those whose homes are not fortunate 
enough to have shrubbery planted in front and part 
of the way around the side should, by all means, go 
ahead and plant the cannas, coleus and salvia as 
outlined above. If the cannas are not available, a 
fairly good effect can be secured by using the coleus 
and salvia, planting the coleus back next to the wall 
and the salvia immediately in front. 


Cultivation Is For Prevention, Not 
Remedy 


HE old time way of cultivating crops was to wait 

until the ground got hard or until there was a 

fine crop of* weeds to fight before cultivating. 
The idea was that so long as the ground was not baked 
and not hard, why stir it? Thoughtless farmers said: 
“The weeds can’t do much harm when they are small, 
can they? If I wait until the weeds and grass get big, 
I won't have to cultivate but once where I would have 
to cultivate twice if I started when the grass was 
small.” 

This attitude and argument is almost as bad as that 
of the man who locked’ his barn door after his horse 
had been stolen, or the other fellow who sprayed his 
peach trees after worms had caused the peaches to drop 
from the trees. Wise cultivation is always for preven- 
tion and not an attempted remedy. The weeder and the 
spike-tooth harrow are for the purpose of preventing 
the ground from becoming hard and for preventing the 
weeds from making more than a start. And in this as 
other things, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” . 





OTHING should prevent the planting of ample 

feed crops for fattening the spring pigs and 
other hogs this fall. Corn is seldom cheap enough 
in the South to make it the most economical feed 
for hogs when it forms more than a third of the 
ration. Some corn should be used, but soy beans 
or peanuts gathered by the hogs should make 
up at least half to two-thirds the fattening 
ration. Under favorable conditions, a low price for 
corn and a high price for hogs, corn may be used as 
the greater part of the ration and pork produ iced 
profitably, but we cannot remember many times in 
the last thirty years when soy beans or peanuts 
grown on the farm and harvested by the hogs, with 
a fourth to a half ration of corn. would not have 
produced cheaper pork. 
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Some Farmers Are Real Farmers 


Others Are “Remainders of the Rural Phase of Society 


NE happy fact that especially pleases me about 
the folks who read The Progressive Farmer is 
that so many of them seem to be farming not 


merely for a living but for a life. They seem to really 


living in the country and working with crops and 


enjoy 


livestock as “partners and. tenants 


of the Almighty.” 


fact 


This was especially 
pressed on me last night as | again 
went through the letters on 


“Things I Love Most in the Coun- 
try” written in response to a priz¢ 





contest we announced some mont! 
ago but have not yet printed. Evi- 
dently our Progressive Farmer 
CLARENCE POS readers are taking time to enjoy 
lif They can say with John Burroughs, “While ! 
weathered bread and meat for my body, I did not neglect 
to gather bread and meat for my soul.” They are not 


“mistaking living for life.” 


l read over these letters the thought often came 


to me that I wished every farmer could feel the same 
joy in country life and country things exhibited by 
these writers. Instead of thinking of themselves as 


“co-workers with the Almighty,” and utilizing and ap- 
preciating the beauty that might be theirs, too many 
farmers. are mere soil-miners, soil-robbers, thinking of 
nothing except how much money they can get with 
which to pay for food and raiment—and possibly drink, 
They are farming only to make a living and not to 
make a life. 

And then as I thought of these things, another re- 
mark came to mind—a remark made recently by one 
ot the most profound students of agricultural problems 
that America has yet produced—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
ot New York State. In a remark of his quoted in The 
Progressive Farmer of March 31, Dr. Bailey said: 

“The sorting of our people has not yet reached 
its limit of approximate stability. Many persons 
who live on the land really are not farmers, but 
ave the remainders of the rural phase of soctety.” 


II. 


To my mind, there is a veritable world of truth in 
this last pregnant sentence of Dr, Bailey's. It is worth 
reading, re-reading, and committing to memory. Too 
many people who go through the motions of farming 
are really not farmers but remainders of the rural 
phase of society or civilization. 

In other words, up to a few generations ago prac- 
tically everybody lived on the farm. There were no 
factories, foundries, etc., and even the small mills and 
shops were largely on the farms. Nearly everybody 
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lived in the country. This was the worldwide “rural 
phase of society” to which Dr. Bailey alludes And 
this rural phase of civilization has mtinued practi illy 
to our own time. Many people farming not because 
they particularly wished to farm but simply b 
their ancestors had farmed, they themsel \ rm 
on the land, and they have stayed there simp! 
remainders of the rural phase of society 

What every farmer therefore needs to ask himself 1 
simply this Am I a farmer or “a remainder of the 
rural phase of society’ If the latter, he is farming 
only for a living. On the other hand, if he is a real 
farmer, he is farming for a life as well as for a livin 


If. 


Of our Negro farmers, I think an espectally large 
proportion are “remainders of the rural phase of so- 
ciety.” Their ancestors were brought to America and 


put on the land. Very few slaves, comparatively speak- 
ing, were carried to towns. Consequently, the millions 
of Negroes emancipated in the South after Appomat- 
tox found land and nothing 
else except farm work. They were poor, illiterate, un- 
traveled, and didn’t know where to go or what to do 
except just to keep on living as and where they had 
been living. They were “femainders of the rural phase 
And the same thing has remained true of 


themselves on the knew 


ot society. 


the bulk of Southern Negroes up to a few years ago.’ 


Thev kept on farming no matter whether they liked to 
They kept f tt hether they liked t 


farm or not, or were fitted to farm or not, simply be- 
cause this was “the line of least resistance.” And the 
result was that hundreds of thousands of our colored 


“remainders of the rural phase of society” (as well as 
skinned the land, 
let it wash, gully, and starve, took no pride in their 
homes or fields, eked out a miserable living, and illus- 
trated Sidney Lanier’s remark that in the South for 
many years after the Civil War, “most of living con- 
sisted simply of not dying.” 


IV. 


For my part, I am heartily glad that this entire sit- 
uation has changed and is yet changing. Southern ag- 
riculture will never be what it ought to be and the 
South will never be what it ought to be until our farms 
are tilled by men who are real farmers, and other work 
engages the attention of more people who have acci- 
dentally been left on the land but have no love for 
farming. 


many white folks of the same sort) 


Just yesterday I saw a statement from a Philadel- 
phia paper in which one Englishman expressed surprise 
at the dirty, unpainted shanties, the neglected yards, 


the ragged, gwullied i 
had seen 


in my opi id ¢ 


clean, fertile, ungu l lds, who insist on neat homes 
(whitewashed even if t can't be painted), and who 
1 


will not be happy without a sl 
in the front yard. 


ide tree and a rose 


V. 


All of this brings us back to the point we started out 


with, namely, that the vast majority of Progressive 
Farmer readers seem to be real farmers and not mere 
“remainders of the rural phase of socicty.”’ Our Pro- 
eressive Ifarmer readers seem to be farming not only 


for a living but a life. They take an interest and 
pride in the work they are doing. They think of them- 
selves as co-workers and tenants of the Almighty, cul- 
1], commissioned by Him 


or 


tivating a bit of God's footstoo 
“to dress it and to keep it.” 


And because our Progressive Farmer readers are this 
taking time and taking thought 
te see the beauty of country life and country things. 
In the contest for the best letter on “Some of the 
Things I Enjoy Most in the Country,” we have had 
abundant proof of this fact. And beginning this week, 
we expect to print each week on® or more of the prize 
letters. The first prize letter by Mrs. Mary Antoinette 
Dickinson appears on this page. It will be well worth 
any reader's while to look out for these delightful let- 
ters every week. 


type of folks they are 


A Book to Get This Week 


NE of the most prominent American novelists 

said the other day: “The funniest book I ever read 

is ‘Seventeen’ by Booth Tarkington.” We almost 
agree with him. It is not a book of side-splitting jokes, 
0: course, but for quietly delicious humor, this study of 
human nature as revealed in a boy of seventeen with his 
first love affairs—well, it just can’t be beaten. 


“Country Things I Love Most” 


First Prize Letter in Our Progressive Farmer Contest 


LOVE the stars and the sunshine, and the smell of 

the grass on dewy nights; the sweet monotony of 

summer days when nature drowses and only the cat- 
bird's honey-sweet melody or the cicada’s shrill cry 
gives notice that anything in the sleeping land is awake. 
I leve the wet east wind, with its savor of salt, and its 
mysterious hint of the great sea from which it blows; 
1 love the mighty wind that comes before a storm and 
wrestles valiantly with the huge branches of my oak 
tree; I love the wind that runs and dances over the 
fields of golden wheat; and best of all I love the happy 
littie wind that is born with the dawn. 


I love the deep shade of a beech tree, and the inac- 
cessible green-and-orange cup of the tulip bivoms, and 
the tiny, silver-green, curling fern fronds, and the 
heady perfume of the lilacs, and the deep, creamy, un- 
believably sweet fiowers of the magnolia. I will never 
teel old so long as I can-smell the spicy odor of the 
box bushes in my garden—those brave bushes that are 
Sreen and sturdy in the heat of summer or standing 
strongly under a weight of winter snow. 


The hum of the first venturous bees among the wild 
plum blossoms, the cheery call of the cardinal who 
flashes through the vision like a fleeting joy in a somber 
life; the fluting melody of the wood thrush deep in the 
woods at sunset, or the weird, heart-stirring voice of 
the whippoorwill—what has life’s music more poignant 
than these? 

I love the baby things that depend on man for their 
Aurture and comfort—the downy yellow broods, the tiny 
Voices of wee lambs so like a human baby’s cry, the 
tuft white puppies with their trusting dark eyes and 
cir ecstatic devotion—I wonder what becomes, when 





things are measured up at last, of all the loye in the 
hearts of our dogs? Surely an emotion so unstinted, 
so selfless, so worshipping, will not be cast into the dis- 
card in a universe ruled by love! I love the horse that 
raises his head and neighs to me in welcome; I love a 
ride in the early morning, with the mist in my face; 
and the smell of saddle leather, and the keen tang of 
pennyroyal ridden underfoot in the upland pas- 
tures; and the turr ahead in the road, with its promise, 
ever given and ever withheld, of Something Be- 
yond. 


I love the homely sights and sounds of everyday life 
ov the farm—the lowing of the cows, the distant tinkle 
of the sheep-bells, the hum of the mower, the rattle of 
the wagon as it bumps merrily off over the frosted 
ground in autumn mornings, to return sedately, piled 
high with gleaming, silver-gold corn. I love the smell of 
curing hay, and the wholesome bitter scent of the yar- 
row, and the rich perfume that blows from a field of 
blossoming alsike. I even love the strut and swagger 
with which a crow, thief and freebooter that he is, 
stalks importantly about over the domain he has taken 
for his own, 


I love a hot fire in my range, and the table set for 
supper, the day's work done and all the family to- 
gether. I love bright lamps, and good books, and the 
yellow curtains that counterfeit the sunshine on” gray 
day, and the light of leaping flames reflected, a little 
subdued, in the dark polish of my old piano; and I love 
the handwrought nails that went into the building of 
this house, a hundred and fourteen years ago. And the 
woods in October—every tree a blaze of glory, and a 
lunch cooked over the campfire: +roiled bacon, and po- 


tatoes roasted in the ashes, and coffee boiled over the 
coals, 

I love my work, and the fact that I am producing 
something that the world needs, and am helping my 
husband in his struggles, and taking care of my chil- 
dren; I love the delicious rest that comes after weari- 
ness, and the daily mail, and the hail-and-farewell of 
friendship—and the world, in short, as God made it; 
and I am grateful that I, too, may “look on it and find 
it good!" MARY ANTOINETTE DICKINSON. 

Virginia. 

Editorial Comment.—The second prize letter also 
written by a farmer’s wife—“M. A. H.” of Crockett, 
Texas—will appear next week. Inasmuch as this letter 
itsclf is a sort of prose-poem of country life, we are not 
printing the usual bit of verse on this page this week. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


E THAT believeth on him not condemned: 
but he that believeth not is condemned afready. 
because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.—John 3:18. 
Hatred stirreth up strifes: but love covereth 
sins.—Proverbs 10:12. 


is 


all 


A Thought for the Week 
T IS in the discharge of the quiet duties of the 
family, in the unostentatious charities, and the 


unromantic heroisms of the home, in the trifling 
services rendered almost without thought and re- 


ceived almost. without recognition, that most of us 
have to do all the will of God.—R. W. Dale. 
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Feeding Work Stock in Hot Weather 


Green Grass Cheapest But Not Best For 
Work Stock in Hot Weather 


REEN grazing lessens the cost of maintaining the 
farm work stock, does it also lessen the efficiency 
of the animals and is it economical? 

So long as salable hays sell for $20 a ton or more, 
pasturage will reduce the cost of keeping the farm 
work stock. This is an important 
matter, for the cost of keeping a 
mule a year, for the general aver- 
age in the South of 100 day’s work, 
is high at the best. But cost is not 
the only nor the most important 
matter in the handling of our farm 
work animals. Greater efficiency, 
more working days and less sick- 
ness and loss by death are even 

TAIT BUTLER more important. Or to state the 
case another way, the net cost of a given amount of 
work, all items of legitimate cost considered, is the rea] 
test of good management. 





There is no question as to the economy of pasturing 
the idle horse or mule. It is also probably true that 
the horse or mule doing light, slow work should get 
this roughage from the pastures. 


But it does not follow that it is economical to allow 
the horse or mule green feed when it is doing fast 
work or hard work in hot weather. 

The “natural” feed of the horse may be grass gath- 
ered from the pastures, but hard or fast work in hot 
weather is not the “natural” habit of the horse. If a 
horse or mule is worked hard six days in the week, as 
should be done as nearly as practicable, it is very 
doubtful if it should receive any green feed. A very 
little grass will be relished keenly by but if more 
than very little is allowed it is of doubtful value and is 
probably more often injurious than beneficial. 

If these be facts, how about the horse or mule that 
is worked three, four, or five days in the week? Is it 
benefitted by a run gp pasture the two to four days it 
is idle? If the work is slow and light and the weather 
is not too hot and especially if it is taken off the pas- 
ture a few hours before being put to work, the green 
feed will do it no harm and may be good and eco- 
nemical. But the animal that is idle from a fourth to 
a half of each week and is then driven or ridden, which 
may be termed fast work, or is put to heavy farm work, 
especially in hot weather, will be better without green 
feed, and in most cases a good home-grown hay would 
be a more economical roughage. 

A large proportion of the cases of “heat stroke” or 
over-heating in horses occurs in those that have had 
green feed or are allowed to eat freely of new hays. 
The same is true of those cases of scours, colic and 
other digestive troubles and also of founder, so com- 
mon in hot weather. The animal that is taken out of 
the pasture and put to fast work on the road, or to hard 
work on the farm when the weather is hot is very much 
more likely to suffer from all these troubles and many 
others, than is the one that receives a limited amount 
of hay and a full ration of dry grain. If the horse is 
allowed to eat all the new hay it will take or is per- 
mitted to “stuff itself’ with legume hay, it is likely 
to suffer the same way when the weather is hot and 
the work unusually hard. 

The best management will keep the work stock busy 
as nearly every day as practicable, and in such cases a 
limited quantity of hay and a regular full grain feed 
will be found, all things considered, the most economi- 
cal method of feeding. 

But most farm animals will get more or less grass 
during the summer, and when new hay comes in they 
will be allowed to eat all they will take as a means of 
reducing the cost of feeding. In fact, many mules will 
cultivate the crop without any hay, because none has 
been saved on which to feed them. This being the 
case, a word of caution is necessary when these ani- 
mals must be worked hard in hot weather. While the 
real question is not which is more economical, to turn 
the work stock on pasture or buy hay, but whether it is 
more economical to produce and save hay for the 
work stock rather than turn them on pasture. Still, 
many of them will be turned on the pastures for a day 
or two at a time and then taken up and put to hard 
work during the hot, sultry days of June and July. 

The horse that has been in the pasture should be 
taken off the grass 
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better for being taken off the grass the night before, 
even if given no hay at the night feed, if the work is to 
be unusually hard the next day, especially in hot weath- 
er. If the animal that has been on grass begins to scour 
and pant more than usual, the work should be lessened. 
The grass fed animal sweats more freely, but so long 
as it sweats freely there is little danger of over-heat- 
ing. When it stops sweating, that is the danger signal 
which should at once be met by stopping work, getting 
it in the shade and applying cold water to its head 
(not the body) if heat stroke is to be avoided. 


Green grass is cheaper roughage than home grown 
hay, but it is not the best nor the most economical for 
horses or mules doing hard work in hot weather. 


How Much Feed for a Mule? 


READER is feeding “a feed composed of 80 per 

cent oats and 20 per cent corn crushed, and giving 

as much hay as the mules will clean up at night. 
What amount of feed should be given in pounds for 
each working ‘sugar’ mule?” 

Since these mules are described as “sugar” mules 
they are probably rather large mules. We may assume 
for our purposes that they weigh 1,200 pounds each. 
Unfortunately we are not told the kind of hay they are 
receiving, but regardless of the kind of hay, we believe 
that they will keep in as good or better condition, will 
do better work in hot weather, especially if the work is 
hard, and be more economically fed if the hay is limi- 
ted in quantity. It may be that they do not eat more 
than is good for them, but they are an exception to 
the general rule if they do not. An allowance of ten 
pounds of hay daily for each of these supposedly 1,200- 
pound mules is ample, and if the work is extra hard 
and the weather hot eight pounds each will probably be 
better. If they were idle mules and the hay home- 
grown, then we would advise giving them all the hay 
they would eat. 

If the grain ration is fifteen pounds each a day, that 
means they are getting one and one-fourth pounds per 
day for each 100 pounds of their weight, or twelve 
pounds of oats and three pounds of corn for each mule 
per day. 

Horses and mules require from one pound to one and 
one-half pounds of grain a day for 100 pounds weight, 
according to the severity of the work and the individ- 
ual needs of each animal. Some animals require more 
feed than others. Some will eat and digest enough to 
maintain their weight even when working very hard 
while others are not able to do so. 

If six pounds of oats are considered equal to five 
pounds of corn, then mules getting fifteen pounds of a 
mixture 80 per cent oats and 20 per cent corn, are re- 
ceiving the equivalent to about thirteen pounds of corn, 
Some do not give oats quite so high a relative value 
compared with corn, five pounds of oats being regarded 
in feeding value as equal to four pounds of corn. With 
legume hay, corn probably has the higher value com- 
pared with oats, but with grass hays we would prefer 
five pounds of oats to four pounds of corn. 


There may be some question as to the economy of 
feeding so large a proportion of oats, especially if 
legume hays are fed. One bushel of corn is about 
equal to two bushels of oats and when a bushel of corn 
can be bought for less than the cost of two bushels of 
oats, corn is generally more economical, especially if 
legume hay is fed. 

If corn is too high priced, since our inquirer lives in 
Louisiana where blackstrap molasses is likely to be 
relatively cheap, a ration consisting of six pounds oi 
oats, three pounds each of corn and molasses and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal might be more economical 
and equally as good; or it might be posstble that a 
larger quantity of molasses could be fed with economy. 


There is also serious doubt of the economy of grind- 
ing oats and corn for horses and mules. 


Salt Requirements of Farm Animals 


N REPLY to a correspondent asking for the yearly 
salt requirements of farm animals the following is 
submitted as probably approximately correct: 


1. The quantity of salt that a cow will and should 


consume depends to a considerable extent on the quan- 
tity of milk produced. 

Probably a 1,000-pound cow should have from three- 
fourths of an ounce to one ounce of salt per day, with 
an additional ounce for every thirty-five pounds of milk 
produced. On this basis, a 1,000-pound cow gi ving 
6,000 pounds of milk a year should probably receive 
thirty to thirty-five pounds of salt in a year. The aver- 
age cow giving 3,500 pounds of milk in a year would 
not require more than about twenty-eight to thirty 
pounds of salt in a year. 


2. The beef animal weighing 1,000 pounds will proba- 
bly consume three-fourths to one ounce of salt daily, 
On this basis the yearly supply should be from seven- 
teen to twenty-three pounds, or say, twenty pounds. 


3. Pigs probably require less salt per 100 pounds 
weight than other animals, but as with other animals, 
the best way to feed it is to allow the hogs to take 
what they want after once being satisfied by limited 
feeding for a short time. 


If we assume that a pig weighing 100 pounds re- 
quires one-fifteenth of an ounce of salt a day, then the 
amount per year would be about one and one-half 
pounds per 100 pounds liveweight. 


We have no data available which shows how much 
salt a hog will take of his free will, per 100 pounds live- 
weight, yearly. 

4. If mature sheep will consume 0.4 ounce of salt 
daily then it will consume 5.6 pounds in a year. Prob- 
ably five to six pounds per year would be a fair allow- 
ance for a mature sheep. 

A fair allowance of salt for a horse is one to two 
ounces daily. An allowance of one and one-half ounces 
daily means an annual consumption of about thirty- 
five pounds yearly, 

It is doubtful if the farmers of this country give too 
much salt as a general rule, but it is often fed irregu- 
larly and animals often take more than is good for 
them because they have been previously deprived of it 
for too long a period. Some, no doubt, fail to feed 
enough, but the greatest fault in feeding salt is not so 
much as to quantity as it is to irregularity of feeding, 


Dehorn In the Spring 


EHORNING has become a very general prac- 

tice on the farms of this country. Most cattle, 

excepting the purebreds, are dehorned and probably 
all should be. Perhaps the best time to dehorn is before 
the calf is ten days old, by using caustic rubbed in over 
the horn “button.” If it is not done then, all young 
cattle should be dehorned when put on pasture in the 
spring. If poor and weak, or if put on the pastures 
before the grass is fairly good, perhaps the shock is 
too great at this time, but if in strong condition and 
going on to good pasture it is probably the best time to 
dehorn. The more common practice is to dehorn the 
young cattle when put in the barns or feed lots in the 
fall. This is not the best time, for more growth is 
lost than when the dehorning is done early in the 
spring when the cattle are on pasture and before flies 
have come in large numbers. 


Hogs and Dairy Cows Need Mineral 
Matter 


OGS and dairy cows seem to be the farm animals 
more frequently needing additional mineral matter 
over and above that in the feeds consumed. 


Perhaps one reason is that hogs and dairy cows are 
both large consumers of grains or concentrates, which 
quite generally have a low lime content. If the dairy 
cow is fed large quantities of legume hays, like alfalfa, 
clovers, etc., she is likely to get about all the lime she 
needs. Likewise, if the hogs have green legume graz- 
ing or are supplied even with legume hays they have 
less need for additional supplies of mineral matter. 


Wood ashes, acid phosphate, slaked lime, etc., are $0 
cheap that there is no excuse for any hog suffering 
from a lack of them. Perhaps it is better to supply 
such feeds as will furnish all the mineral matter the 
hogs need, but if there is any doubt as to whether addi- 
tional mineral matters are needed they should be sup 
plied, because they are too cheap to justify the taking 
of any chance of the hogs not getting enough. 








at least three hours 
before being put 
to hard work on a 
hot day. The ani- 
mal that is turned 
in the pasture on 
Sunday should be 
taken up Sunday 
night and given a 
little dry hay. It is 








wat is so 
-rare as 4 
mowing machine 
under cover? You 
wouldnt expect 
your whfe to leave 
her new sewing 
machine out if 
the rain. Be com 
sistent. 
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The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says: 
ww spring pigs and sell in Septem- 


: + 2 
There’s one crop too many Tarheel | 
farmers neglect—the crop that the farm 
pond might produce. Fish feed them- 
Iwe 
selves. es % 


An average of hog prices by months 
during: the last 23 years shows that high- 
est prices are paid during the month of 
September. = 2 

The State Farmers’ and Farm Wo- 
men's Convention will be held at the 
State College this year on July 31, Au- 
Mark these dates on your 


* * * 


gust 1 and 2. 
calendar. 


The folks had a community day at the 
Middlesex School in Nash County recent- 
ly, when the mer pulled off their coats 
and plowed, dug, and hauled all day, 
while the children cleaned up 
grounds. This is a good example for 
other communities. 

a & 

Locate some good flowering shrub in 
the woods. Prune the roots now by 
taking a spade and cutting away all 
lateral roots about 18 inches out each 
way from the main stem. Leave the 
plant to develop new roots this summer 
and transplant it next November. 

* * Ok 

A conservative estimate of the amount 
of lime used by North Carolina farmers 
last year would be about 65,000 tons, says 
one lime company. Indications are that 
the Tarheel farmers are learning the 
value of lime in improved agriculture 
and will continue to use more and more. 

x * Ok 

Young girls, prize winners and leaders 
in the club work conducted by the home 
demonstration workers of the State Col- 
lege and the State Department of Agri- 
culture, will gathter in Raleigh during 
the week of June 4 for the annual short 
course and school. 

* * * 

A farmer in Pitt County built a sweet 
potato house at the suggestion of the 
county agent two years ago. This spring 
he has sold 200 bushels of potatoes in 
the town of Ayden at $1.25 per bushel 
and is selling about 200 bushels more 
for bedding at $1.50 per bushel. His 
neighbors who have potatoes to sell from 
the bank are letting theirs go at from 50 
to 75 cents per bushel. 


For Boll Weevil Research 
Work 


HE staff of workers has been selected 

and. general plans of work decided 
upon for the special boll weevil control 
studies for the Southeastern states, to be 
carried on at Florence, S. C., by the 
South Carolina Experiment Station and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with funds from recent legislative 
appropriations and funds from Federal 
sources, with Dr. N. E. Winters, a well 
trained scientist of wide experience in 
direct charge of the work. Something of 
the special staff and of the work to be un- 
dertaken is summed up below. 


Tests with the most commonly recom- 
mended control measures, such as cal- 
clum arsenate dust, calcium arsenate mo- 
lasses mixture, and the Florida method, 
as well as some of the most widely ad- 
vertised commercial preparations, will be 
conducted in connection with planters. 
Many of these tests are being located in 





the Pee Dee section and will be followed | 
up very closely from day to day by men | 


stationed at Florence. Other similar tests 
are being located in Anderson, Pickens, 
and Oconee counties, and will be closely 
Supervised by members of the staff at 
Clemson. Besides these, there will be 
other tests at the Coast Station at Sum- 
merville, and in the vicinity of Charles- 
ton, and a few scattered tests will be lo- 
Cated in the other regions of the state. It 
is the purpose in this way to cover the 
entire state with the field: tests of differ- 
€nt poisons and control measures. 
° A. B. BRYAN. 
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for every risk the Farmer takes-there is a Hartford Policy 












Farm 


A Valuable 
Sooklet for 
Owners 


and Managers 


“M 
Y PROPERTY” is a booklet that will help you 
know what property you have and what it is worth. 


It 


will be sent to owners and managers of farms who write 
for it—those who use the coupon printed below. 
The Hartford has insured and saved thousands cf farm? 


ers from loss. 


It knows that fire comes without warning) 


and turns buildings and their contents into blackened! 
charred ruins. The Hartford’s agents know how to help you 


and their counsel is free. 


They help you list your property, 


and they show you how to plan your insurance so that 
you properly cover your house, your furniture, your barns! 








Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 


grain,” produce, machinery, live stock and everything 
else you own, ? 


HARTFORD EIRE 
INSURANCE C 
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A GARDEN TRACTOR 


Anyone Can 


t SPRYWHEEL 


Cultivates, mulches, weeds, hoes and hills; 
with attachment, mows lawns. Simple In con- 
struction—easy to operate. Single large drive 
wheel—works between narrow rows of tallest 
plants. Permits frequent cultivation, increas- 
ing yields. Weighs 135 Ihs.—but as durable 
as large tractor. Economical—one gallon of 
gasoline keeps SPRYWHEEL going all day. 
Easy starting. Orders received now filled 
promptly. Literature on request. 
H. C. DODGE, Inc. 
28-42 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 
Good Business for Local Agents 
Write for Territory 
Also manufacturers of 
D-LIGHT Electrical Power and _ Lighting 
Systems. A simple, efficient and dependable 
electric generating plant. 
Lights the Home—Lightens the Work. 








Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer’ when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 





If you are using boll weevil 
them at home and save money. 


sprays 


It is imported from Cuba and guaranteed pure. 
Mix it with calcium arsenate 


as far as ordinary molasses. 
and raise more cotton. 


shipment. Special prices on car lots. 


Write for free information and formula. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Dept. N, Mobile, Ala. 


for your cotton 
Use Mitco Brand Molasses. 


Send money order or check. 


Fihe for 
Feeding 
Stock 


mix 





Goes twice 


$@.50 


For Big 
50 Gal. 
Barrel 


Prompt 
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“No. 2 Boyce Station, 


WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 
lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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I, (SUMMER- 
SCHOOL 


For High School Principals 
and Teachers 


University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 


Forty Officers and Teachers 

Yeventy-five Courses in 17 depart- 
ments. 

Fourteen Graduate 
nine departments. 

Special Advantages for High 
School Principals and Teach- 
ers, and for social workers. 

Courses Lead to Certification, as 
well as to college degrees. 


Courses in 


For Bulletin and full information, 
address 


J. A. STODDARD, Director, 
University Summer School, 


Columbia, S. C 
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 CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS 


Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE 


And Cost One-Fourth As Much 











Why let the graves of your loved 
ones go unmarked? 
For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 


Concrete-Litho Products Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
























New) New \ TTE Throttling Go 
Improvements. eed ‘all your $f 1 
ae easier — Pump — 
Make money — Use wey a. Any 
size you want— 





alog— . 
WITTE ENGINE Wonks 
Dakland Ave., Kansas C 

Empire \_——*}, - pectehuree, Pa. 
Fremont ~~ Fra: lif. 
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BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES | 

A Superior Quality at Less Cost. 
Send for our catalog. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


Pigs on Pasture for Profit 


($5 Prize Letter) 
INCE feed and labor bills are the big- 
gest items in the cost of pork pro- 
duction, it follows that a reduction in 
these expenditures will lessen the cost. 
With our climate and various crops 
suited to it that can be used and gathered 
able to produce 
section of the 


by the hogs we should be 
pork as cheaply as any 
country. 

The first thing, however, is to have 
good stock. All the feeding and atten- 
tion in the world cannot make a good hog 
cheaply from a scrub pig. It must be 
borne in mind also that unless some steps 
are taken to keep the. hog free from lice 
and worms lots of feed will be used by 
these parasites instead of making pork. 
Crude oil, or drainings from crankcases, 
on the hogs once a month, and a mineral 
mixture of wood ashes, acid phosphate, 
salt and powdered copperas kept where 
the animals can have free access to it will 
solve the problem of lice and worms. 

Under ordinary conditions each farm 
should have at least one brood sow and 
in each community there should be a 
purebred boar, owned codperatively. To 
pay from $3 to $5 for weanling pigs adds 
a big figure to the cost side of our pork 
production, whereas if we have a brood 
sow and breed her to farrow twice each 
we not only have pork enough for 
pigs to sell or 


year, 
home use but also have 
raise for market as we see fit. 

Now for the feeding problem: My 
spring litters are about two weeks old 
and are grazing rye and clover that were 
sowed last fall. I have also an orchard 
lot sowed to rape and spring oats in 
March that is beginning to furnish 
abundance of grazing. 

These two lots will furnish green feed 
until the Bermuda grass and clover in 
the regular pasture get a good start. By 
the middle of July a five-acre lot planted 
to corn and soy beans will be ready for 
the pigs and the two lots mentioned 
above will be in soy beans or peas ready 
for fall grazing. In September or Octo- 
ber these pigs will weigh around 175 
pounds and be ready for market. 

For fall litters, Abruzzi rye, crimson 
clover, oats, rape, turnips, sweet potatoes 
will carry them well into the winter. 

Of course some grain ration is always 
fed to supplement this grazing. The 
grazing crops will more than maintain 
the pigs, leaving the grain ration to pro- 
duce growth. What to feed for concen- 
trates will depend on local conditions. I 
depend chiefly on skimmed milk, shipstuff 
and corn, all but one, produced at home, 
and find that when used in connection 
with grazing crops, they make pork pro- 
duction a profitable line on our farm. 

C. B. BROWN. 

Powhatan County, Va. 





Have Succession of Grazing 
Crops 

























Keak; 


and 
supplies by mail\} 
Prints 3¢4¢45¢each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LOLLAR’S |: 





BIRMINGHAM ALA. 



















Mer? 


On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- & 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

and hand free Whether 
dairy is large or oe write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR £2: 
Bex 7112 Bainbridge, N. 








OW a patch of rape early in the spring 
which will give the earliest pasture 
available. Next plant a patch of soy 
beans, which will begin to give some pas- 





held, say so. 


1. First prize $10; second prize $5; 


First Prize $3. 








for Yoursel? 
og New System 


im your Sinead 


GOINTO BUSINESS? 
po onepseaheg 2 


andy sp Wise ort tans. 2 pee Gast onan —. 
/ MUAYER RAGSDALE, Drawer, 144 EAST ORANGE, Mi we 


letter and $1 





§ photos any time. 
at 4 


Cash Prizes for Letters Fron Farmers, Farm Women, i 
Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best Ietters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
No letter must be over 30 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“How Can the Average Farmer Use More Milk Cows 
and Increase His Farm Income” ?—Mail letters by May 23. 

“Some Things That Are Helping Me Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by June 
third prize $3. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How Canning and Preservifig Have Helped Me 
Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by May 23. 5 

SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“How 
Women Best Preserve Comradeship with Their Parents? Mail eters by May 23. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes I Have Made.”—We 
will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 

| SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy's 
for the best girl’s letter printed each week. 


er | PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We pay for all good photographs we can use. 


ture about the time the rape is gone. 


Then plant soy beans in your corn, for an 


early fall pasture. Some peanuts and 
potatoes will come in nicely about the 
time the other crops have played out and 
will last until fattening time. We should 
give a little corn all of the time to help 
balance the ration, anyway. 

Keep plenty of hardwood ashes, salt 
and charcoal, good shade, plenty of clean 
drinking water and good clean bedding 
before the hogs at all times. 

T. H. TINGLE. 

Pamlico County, N. C. 





Good Hogs, Balanced Ration, 
Good Management 


O REALIZE a greater gain from 
hogs, the scrub stock must be banish- 
ed. It has been proved time after time 
that purebreds gain more pounds of 
weight on the same feed than do scrubs, 


Corn-fattened pork is high meat. To 
get the full food value of corn it must 
be fed with tankage, buttermilk or skim- 
milk with free access to good grasses. 

Most farmers think a hog will not fat- 
ten unless confined in a very small pen. 
Why they prefer a pen with all its filth 
and mire to an open grass pasture such as 
cowpeas, soy beans or the clovers, I do 
not know. I do know that a hog thrives 
under clean sanitary conditions the same 
as does a person. I count a good pastur- 
age as important for profitable hog rais- 
ing as a full corn crib. 

Another thing that I think is not given 
enough attention by average hog raisers 
is the mode of marketing. A bunch of 
hogs that are nearly the same size, shape, 
and coloring will bring much more than 
a mixed drove. I do not think it pays to 
market all sizes, ages, shapes and color- 
ings in the same lot. 


MOREHEAD PUCKETT. 





Young Hogs Make the Most 


Economical Gains 


N MY opinion no hog ever paid a profit 

that had to be fed a year before it was 
large enough for the butcher. Yourg ani- 
mals are much more economical feeders 
than mature ones. It has therefore been 
my policy to have pigs’ farrowed six or 
seven months before killing time. A few 
years ago I had 15 pigs farrowed June 6. 
The sows were in fine pork condition. In 
addition to permanent pasture I gave the 
sows with their litters a feed consisting 
of one part corn, one part wheat mid- 
dlings, and one part tankage. I gave 
them all they would eat twice daily for 
six weeks. 


At the end of this time they were run 
on cowpea pasture. They were given 
corn, and for a short time wheat mid- 
dlings and tankage. They were “later 
moved to a field of corn and soy beans 
where they were given only water and a 
mineral mixture that they always had be- 
fore them. I began dressing them the 
latter part of “October, and they were 
all killed by December 15. They weighed 


If you prefer that your name be with- 


First prize $5. 


First prize 


Can Young Men and Young 


Mail 








Farmer 


7 he Prog ressive 


Grazing Crops Make Cheaper Pork 


from 185 to 225 pounds. I consider that 
these hogs paid me well. 

I would not attempt to produce perk 
without plenty of legume pasture. And 
certainly would not gather corn for hogs 
when it was possible to let them ha: 
their own feed. J. E. PICKI 


Randolph County, N. ¢ 





Pastures Essential for Cheap 


Pork 


ITH our wonderful factilities jo; 
producing cheap pork in the Sout! 
no Southern farmer should have to !yuy a 
pound of meat or lard next year. She 


keeping of a few good brood sows oj 


purebred or even grade quality, and pro- 


perly caring for them. by first preparing 
pastures for grazing, and the planting 
now of a good acreage to peanuts, soy 


and velvet beans, cowpeas, Sudan grass 
and corn, will be another way towards 
that $500 more a year for every Southern 
farmer. 

To grow cheap pork, the first esseptial 
is permanent pastures, consisting of ecar- 
pet grass, Bermuda, Dallis grass and 
Japan clover for grazing. Other small 
pastures can now be provided by sowing 
Sudan grass, millets and sorghums. Then 
for the finishing of the hogs peanuts, soy 
beans and velvet beans to be pastured off 
this fall should be provided, with enough 


surplus corn planted to finish the fatten- 
ing before butchering time. 
Keep the hogs always in good healthy 


condition by keeping before them a min- 
eral mixture as suggested by Dr. Tait 
Butler. 

vermin 
Enough 


Keep them free from lice and 
through the use of waste oils. 
hogs can be grown on every farm, not 
only to supply all the needs of the farm 
family, but enough surplus hogs can be 
sold throughout the year to add consid- 
erable to the farm income. W. G. P. 


$500 More a Year 


How the Average Farmer 
Can Get It 


ACH short article on this page 

shows how some good farm faim- 
ily last year made at least a pa rt of 
that extra “$500 More a Year. 











To Make Cheap Pork 


HE March litters should now be on 

the fall sowed mixed grain or perma- 
nent pasture. The males should be cas- 
trated 30 days before weaning and im- 
munized 15 days later. This cholera 
treatment should be given in time for the 
pigs to go on the tender growing rape in 
good shape at weaning time. They should 


be fed a liberal amount of wheat chops 
and all the tankage they. will consume 
dry, preferably in a self-feeder. 

They should be dipped or sprayed to 


free them from lice. They should have 
before them at all times a mixture 0! 
such minerals as they require. With the 


above feeds a mixture of salt, ashes. 
charcoal and copperas will give good 
results. 

The early varieties of soy beans should 


corn such as Big 
and early 
VY ellow 


be planted with early 
Early Adams for late summer 
fall grazing. Make a planting o! 
Mammoth soy beans with Truckers Fav- 


orite or Early Prolific corn in April. 
These crops will keep the pigs growing 
until the corn crop is harvested. Where 
the main crop of beans, such as Biloxi, 
were grown, the pigs will remain until 20 
or 25 days before they are to be slaugh- 


tered or sold. 
All sows should be bred between May 
15 and June 5 for September litters. 
D. H. NEWELL. 
Wayne County, N. C. 





VERY day the diet of the child should 
contain some milk; eggs, fish, fowl. of 
meat; bread and cereals; yegetables; fruits 
sweets and fats. ® 
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Muster and Camp Meetings 
Also Some Sidelights on Marketing in Olden Days 
By FAIRY G. ZACHRY 


Decatur, 


Y GRANDMOTHER was a bride 

in November, 1833, and had in her 

trousseau a brown silk dress. On 
the night of the 13th of November the 
stars fell. In the excitement she put on 
her dress wrong side out and did not 
know the difference until the next day, 

everyone thought the end of the 
world had come and no one had any 
thought for things of this world. My 
paternal grandfather was a member of 
the “Red. Strings” and my grandmother 
objected, just as ladies do object to this 
very day, to secret orders for men ex- 
clusively. 

During the days before the war, ox- 
carts and covered wagons were the main 
vehicles. There was practically no mar- 
ket for corn itself, so the mountaineers 
made it into whiskey and peddled it in 
covered wagons by the jugful. I am 
personally acquainted with an old lady 
who as a young girl drove such a wagon 
herself, while her father and brothers 
were in the war, and sold the whiskey 
by the pint in a tin cup to be drunk at 
while the wagon waited. When 
I knew her she was 80 years old, with a 
soft, rich black silk dress and a lovely 
black mantilla about her shoulders, her 
white hair in beautiful waves brushed 
back from her fine, intellectual forehead. 
No one would ever have taken her for 
the original Lady Bootlegger. 


once 


On account of the danger from open 
fires, the little children of the poor wore 
dresses made of an all-wool material 
called linsey-woolsey. 

The chief markets for this section 
were Augusta and Columbia. The men 
would get up a sort of caravan and go 
together, taking hides, apples, honey, 
and all sorts of produce, camping along 
the road at night and doing their own 
cooking, sleeping in or under the wagons. 
They came back with salt, New Orleans 
molasses, and other commodities in ex- 


II 


The second Saturday in 
Muster Day, and somewhat 
place of our present day fairs. 
a time of gathering for all the people 
from the country and every little town 
and hamlet. The slaves were allowed to 
join in the festivities and glory of the 
day. Ginger cakes and cider were sold 
on the grounds, and everyone enjoyed 
meeting friends and acquaintances. 


change. 


October was 
took the 
It was 


I asked old Uncle Joe once what he 
had to do in slave times. He said, “I 
had to keep the flies off Ole Marster.” 
The kitchen was never connected with 
the house in those days, but was at a 
distance, usually with a covered board 
walk between the two, A Negro had to 
keep the flies off the table while the 
White folks ate. There was a rotary 
peacock fan in use by wealthy families. 


Georgia 
and like a_ clock. 
Uncle Joe told me that before the war 
Negro babies were brought to the big 
house, where they were taken care of all 
day while their mothers worked, coming 
in at stated intervals to nurse their chil- 
dren. It was really something like our 
present day day-nurseries. The Negro 
babies were valuable property and were 
taken care of as fine livestock might be 
today, though, of course, many slaves 
were cherished with no thought of their 
value in dollars and cents. 


Ill 


All over the South were camp grounds. 
Most people owned their own tents. 
These were not canvas tents, but little 
log huts with a lean-to at the back where 
the necessary cooking was done. In the 
center of the camp was an arbor, a large 
covered building open at the sides with 
rows of slab seats arftanged like benches 
in a church. The tents were in a circle 
around this arbor, or rather there was 
a wide space around it for pedestrians, 
then a row of tents, then a wide street 
all around for traffic, then another row 
of tents, and so on until you reached 
the epen woods, where the horses and 
mules were quartered in little sheds. 
Even milk cows were brought along to 
furnish fresh milk and butter. The 
main cooking was done at home ahead 
of time and brought along to camp, but 


It wound up ran 


new supplies were sent from home as 
needed. 
The meeting usually lasted three 


weeks and if there was great interest it 


OL 





lasted longer. The people in those days 
got happy and the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon them and they shouted for 
joy. I was-frightened to death the first 
time I heard the shouting and my moth- 
er had to take me away and explain to 
reassure me. Between’sermons the peo- 
ple would visit from tent to tent. Lovers 
strolled in the parade space, oblivious of 
everything save each other. Little chil- 
dren who never saw any other glimpse 
of the outside world gazed in open-eyed 
wonder at the passing throng. Outside 
the camp the horse traders carried on a 
lively exchange, for camp meeting was 
the trader’s legitimate field of oppor- 
tunity. Lemonade was 5 


served for 5 
cents a glass in the parade ground, and, 
sad to say, stronger drink could be had 
anywhere within a stone’s throw of the 
camp, and many were the deplorable 
consequences thereof. Camp meeting 
was in full sway at the time of the big 
earthquake and many people got religion 
that year who had gone to camp with no 
such intention. 


owl have long since 
taken up their abode in these sacred 
places, where prayer was wont to be | 
made and the jubilant voices of the re- 
deemed arose in hallelujahs to God. 


The bat and the 











THE gent who runs our village store is 
ad, disgusted, sick and sore, an 
re so every day. “It’s uphill work,” he 
‘s to me, “to handle socks, and prunes 
and tea, for folks will send away! 
F ich man and woman, and their dog now 
has a mammoth cat alog and orders goods 
by mail! They send for harnesses and 
arenes, for bannock-flour and dancing 
tunes; it makes me fierce and pale! Here 
is my store with everything that’s needed 
for a tramp or king, a widow, or a kid, 
yet folks don’t come to.me and buy all of 
the stuffing for their pie as formerly they 
did! [I help support the village here; 
Pay good taxes every year; I live right 





The Cheerful Plowman—,. 122” ruip 


SENDING AWAY 


~ 


here, I do! Mail order folks, what “do 
they pay? Do they help out in any way? 

They do not give a sou! It isn’t fair, 
that’s what I say, for any man to send 
away for anything on earth, while mere 
chants, honest, local boys, are selling 
sugar, gloves and toys for what OST re 
really worth!” “Well now,” says I, “I do 
not claim to know exactly who’s “ blame 
in this big fight that’s on between the 
man who sells by mail in basket, bucket, 
crate and pail, to Henry, Dick, and John, 
and he who sells as you do here across 
the counter, cheap and dear; but, one 
thing I do know: I know you'll never get 
the trade by whining like a sick old maid 
who never had a beau! Mail order houses, 
there are they, and here are you this very 
day, and there is trade to get! Spruce up 
and get it if you can, go after it just like 
a man, be cheerful, game and square! you 
cannot, surely, hope to tell a man where 
he will buy or sell,—that can’t be done, I 
swear! Go after trade with honest zest, 
sell goods you know are of the best, and 
throw that grouch away! Mail order 
business may be wrong, but you just he Ip 
the thing along by pouting every day! 


Z will 

















DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


2 Years 
of Use 


The most remarkable evidence, giving additional proof of 
the exceptional quality and durability of De Laval Cream 
Separators, was disclosed by the “Oldest Users Contest” 
which closed on April 7th. Thousands of old De Laval 
Separators from all parts of the North American continent 
were entered. We wish to thank all who participated in 
this contest for their splendid co- operation in securing the 
data, which gives an accurate idea of just how long a 
De Laval will last when properly cared for. 

The average life of the “Oldest De Lavals,” all of which 
are still being used, was a little over 24 years. The oldest 
De Laval entered is “32 years old and is owned by Joseph 
Larocque of Lancaster, Ont., Canada. 

In view of the fact that the average life of cream sepa- 
rators other than De Lavals is about five years, it can readily 
be seen from such unquestionable proof that the De Laval 
is not only the best but four to five times cheaper than other 
cream separators—and, remember, the 1923 De Laval is bet- 
ter than ever, has over four times the capacity of these old 
machines, is greatly improved, costs less, and will last even 
longer. 








Vie. Prize Qimnntrr 


States are first listed in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the 
winner, each of whom has received the prize of $25, their address, and the 
age of the De Laval which won first place in that state: 

Ala., R. M. Davis, Talladega, 24 yrs.; Ariz., L. L. Prouty, Casa Grande, 
19 yrs.; Ark., Medlock Dairy Farm, Arkadelphia, 29 yrs.; Cal. B. M. 
Martin, Newark, 18 yrs.; Colo., M. Miller, Westcliffffe, 24 yrs.; Conn., 
Mrs. E. Lanz, Rockville, 31 yrs.; Del., C. D. Lamborn, Newark, 28 yrs.; 
Fla., Mrs. §. R. Pyles, Ocala, 12 yrs.; Ga., C. L. Foster, Dalton, 23 yrs.; 
Ida., P. G. Fairman, Jerome, 20 yrs.; Ill, F. G. Palmer, Yorkville, 28 yrs.; 
Ind., F. Molter, Lawrenceburg, 28 yrs.; Ia., M. Wollrob, Kalona, 31 yrs.; 
Kans., D. W. Morrow, Blue Rapids, 30 yrs.; Ky., H. M. O’Nan, Spring- 
field, 27 yrs.; La., P. H. Sitger, New Orleans, 12 yrs.; Me., R. C. Briggs, 
Freedom, 24 yrs.; Md., Mrs. M. E. Holbrook, Owings Mills, 24 yrs.; Mass., 
W. D. Smith, Buckland, 27 yfs.; Mich., F. Downs, Nashville, 24 yrs.; 
Minn., C. H. Brueshoff, Norwood, 29 yrs.; Miss., W. H. Reese, Sessums, 
18 yrs.; Mo., L. M. Lortz, Carl Junction, 23 yrs.; Mont., M. E. Nelson, 
Flatwillow, 24 yrs.; Neb., I. C. Nichols, Miller, 22 yrs.; Nev. a Huttman, 
Fallon, 17 yrs.; N. H., E. L. Jewett, Sullivan, 25 yrs.; N. J.. M. H. Astle, 
Vineland, 30 yrs.; N. M., C. W. Jackard, Hayden, 20 yrs.; N. Y,, Mrs. J. P. 
Morris, Olean, 30 yrs.; N. C., A. B. 1g iy, Hunte rsville, 24 yrs.; N. D.,, 
Fred Jenson, Norma, 25 yrs.; Ohio, Lee Nash, Xenia, 29 yrs.$ Okla., Lee 
Armstrong, Seiling, 20 yrs.; Ore., Clinkinhe ard Bros., Marshfield, 28 yrs.; 
Pa., M. Lazar, Sharpsville, 29 yrs.; R. I., A. F. Clark, Westerly, 28 yrs.; 
S. C., Mrs. J. E. Mclver, Darlington, 18 yrs.; S. D., H. Moseman, White 
Lake, 27 yrs.; Tenn., D. B. Hancock, E. Chattanooga, 24 yrs.; Tex., Mrs. 
F. P. McClure, San Antonio, 22 yrs.; Utah, F. W. Cowley, Venice, 21 yrs.; 
Vt., Ashton Soule, St. Albans, 31 yrs.; Va., Mrs. G. Hylton, Floyd, 22 yrs.; 
Wash., M. Kintschi, Edwall, 23 yrs.; W. Va., J. W. i ee Wellsburg, 27 
yra.; Wis., H. eaten Oconomowoc, 30 yrs.; Wyo., P. Catlin, Wheatland, 
20 yrs.; Hawaii, Iten, Mt. View, 12 yrs. 


The 1923 DeLava 


t4 better than evi 


As good as these old De Laval Separators are, the 1923 De Laval is 
still better. Naturally much has been learned in the design and manutac- 
ture of cream separators during the past 40 years, and purchasers of 
present-day machines reap the benefit of such experience. 

Twenty-five years ago a De Laval. Separator of 250 ths. capacity per 
hour cost $125—today one of the largest sized De Lavals with 1,000 ‘ths. 
or four times the capacity per hour, can be bought for approximately the 
same amount of money, and one of about the same capacity can be bought 
for approximately half. In addition, it has many improvements in design 
and construction, is made of better materials, does better work, is easier 
to handle and care for, and will last even longe r. This applies to all sizes 
of present-day De Lavals. 

If you are using an inferior or worn-out separator, you may be wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for a new De Laval and not get it. You can buy 
a De Laval on such easy terms that it will pay for itself. See your 
De Laval Agent now or write us about getting a new one. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 
New York hicago San Francisco 


Sooner or later you will use a 


ADe Lavalf 


Cream Separator ord Milker 








keed SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


and COTTON SEED Meal | 


For Maxirmur¢r 


pila 
4h 


Milk Production, 


Successful Dairymen agree that it’s 
necessary to keep Dairy Cows in good 
healthy body condition—for long time 
heavy milk production. This means 
liberal feeding of dairy rations ’con- 
taining a variety of carbohydrate feeds. 
Sugared Schumacher Feed with Cot- 
tonseed Meal as a dairy ration makes 
more milk because it supplies a variety 
of wholesome body-building grain prod- 

ucts from Corn, Wheat,Oatsand Barley. 


Sugared Schmacher Feed fully main- 


Cows like it. It 


ier coats, greate 














Three parts 





ration. 


S-2 

































tains the body, Tre conserving the 
proteins for milk production. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is sweet. 


keeps their appetites 


keen—keeps them healthy, with gloss- 


r vigor and vitality. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed provides 
the energy and stamina necessary for 
long time profitable milk production. 


Stared Schumacher Feed 


and one part Cottonseed Meal makes 
a highly productive, economical dairy 
This ration will maintain the 
herd in good body condition throughout 
the lactation period, allowing greater 
yields at low costs. 


Get Some Sugared Schu- 
macher Feed today. Your 
Dealer Can Supply You. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 




















regular price, 


“Use The Coffee—Then Use The Can” 


Thrifty housewives want these Handy Kitchen Containers, 








neatly labe led with names of popular foods for storing sur- 
plus supplies on the pa itry shelves Get und an of Old 
Mansion Coffee at ooh regular price 45¢ Bs T ‘p sand, packed in a 
Handy Kitchen Containe which costs you nothing With it you 
have -the privilege of ‘bu vying a Ca tol Leather Shopping Bag for 
only 39¢ Here is the way it figures out 
3 pounds Old Mansion Coffee, at 45¢ per pound $1.35 
Ceratol Leather Shopping Bag for only. .39 
Total, which includes a Handy Kitchen Containe: $1.74 
Old Mansion is a high grade coffee, scientificall blended and 
oasted, ground steel cut and packed wh ile fresh i handsonie, all- 
tin Kitchen Conts liners Try its ac ous flavor Prove its goodness 
for yourself. ou must be satisf 


**Taste Is The Test’’ 


If your grocer ce an’t supply you, send his name and $1.74 


to us We will mail you, post pi id, 
Ol a Ma nsion Coffee packed in Ki ches 1 
and one Caratol Leather shopping 
money refunded if you are not satisfied 


Caratol Leather 
Shopping Bags Only 


Bag. 


mS 


Made of jet black, waterproof, Caratol 
Leather, a fabric similar to matertal used for 
upholstering au biles looks } leather and 
wears bettem than the cheap rades a split leathe 
frequently used fi r such purposes Bags are large 
and roomy, 13 inches wide with strong handles and 
button-over flaps and lined with figured cretonne If 
bought in regular way would cost three times this 
price. You get a handsome bag for 309¢ when you 
buy one %3-pound can of Old Mansion Coffee, at 


packed in this Handy Kitchen Container. 


3 pounds 
Container 
Your 








ic. W. 


1417 East Cary Street, 





Grecers Name ...._.....- 


BOOP “WORE | cp dbctiedeccccksctiacnwnucaseain 
BE GOs eiicreicciniem Coma eoieeninbs blew 


ANTRIM & SONS, Roasters and Packers. 


Richmond, Virginia, 
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pounds of lint with 
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Earliest Sorghum 


“Wi4! kind 7 rgnum mares hay 
9” 


quickest 


Early Amber, Minnesota Amber, Al- 
ger’s Early, and Wisconsin Amber are 
all of the Black Amber group of sor- 
ghums and the earliest, maturing in 70 
to 100 days. We suggest that you grow 


Early Amber. 


| Variety of Sorghum ae Syrup 


O YOU advise the growin A 
ey sori iat f r syruf 1 
Virginia?” 
Honey or Japanese Seeded Ribbon 


hum requires 





maturity which meat ve 
between four and f oI rm, 
sorghum-growing weather W ug- 
gest that you plant Orange, Coleman, or 


Sumac, and plant at 


Peanuts 1 in Piedmont Virginia 


4 ! told that peanuts will not groz 
in he rst and Louisa counties, Vir- 
inia, Js this true?” 
The Spar d Valencia v e- 
( vill produce ell imed, d 
1] n land Soils « the above 
re ot well adapted to growing, the 


kind of peanuts grown around Norfolk 
yrtsmouth. 


mongpem for y nr mp 





O YOU advise the planting of carly 
or late maturi varictl f sor- 
aghum for making rup 
Work by Hansel of the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service led to the State- 
ment that “The work showed most con- 
vincingly that the long-maturing varie- 
ties produce a much greater amount of 
yrup, of equally good quality, to the 
| unit of area than the short-maturing 
kis d Sugar Drip produced 443 gal- 
|lons of syrup at the Mountain Test 
| Farm. The Red Amber and Japanese 
| Seeded Ribbon varieties each produced 
4] 1 gallons of up on different rms. 
Ty ese varieties are all good and vy 
| yielders. The best syrup-making varie- 
| ties mature in 110 to 140 day Send to 


| 


|-vour state extension for bulletin 


service 


on growing sorghum and making syrup 
Ignorance or Fraud? 
A™: AN wants to scll me_ teosint 
<— he clain .) t hi we grown tit 
North Carolina. Do you advise that I 
buy them at $1 a pound?” 

No. He did not raise teosinte seed in 
North Carolina. He probably has Pearl 
millet seed, which you can get for 20 
cents a pound or less. 

A Spray for Bunch Grapes 
HAT should I spray bunch grapes 
with? 

Phe standard spray for grapes from 

»w on through the season of spraying 

Bordeaux mixture to which has been 
1dded a pound of arsenate of lead to 
each 50 gallons. of spray Begin spray- 
ing as soon as the grapes have set and 
repeat every 15 to 25 days until a month 

| before the grapes begin to ripen. 


Corn and Kanmpens After Oats 


Se HAVE a field that has been in cot- 

ton i 15 year Tt is now in oats 
and I want to plant it in corn and cow- 
peas % hen n the oats come off. What 
fertilizer should I use and how should 
I plant. The land makes 150 to 200 


6100 pounds of 8-4-4 





rtilizer.” 

than 
200 pounds of lint Plant 
your corn in six-foot rows and sow soy 
beans with the corn, using a double 
planter. Then plant a row of cowpeas 


make more 
poor land. 


land that does not 





in the middles. Fertilize corn and soy 
heans with 460 pounds per acre of acid 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 










The Progressive Farnies 





phe ] ite d he 
unds per \W 
high, aj 25 
, 
soda 


While the Garden | Rests 





‘| WILL grow no vegetabies 
garden this year. How 
i } 1% 1s ¢ 1 
Prey é 2 d i we 
ind broadca ¢ 4UU 1 OU 
of d phos] Phe YU 
pounds of Ir r Brabham VJ 
cre Next fall p nay be pi 
nd the vines either cut { . 
ed into the 1] 


How to Topdress Corn With 
Nitrate of sade 


7 oL : 
HAVE never used nitri j 

a te — 1 for corn. Plea 
me when, how, and how uch 
on.” 


Apply 100 to 150 pounds per acre \ 
the corn is 15 to 30 inches high. M: 
all lumps and w broadcast or { 
with fertilizer distri butor ahead of « 
vator or weeder. Apply with comt 

1 fertilizer distributor and cult 


Beet and ieaed Leaves Sick 


M, beet ¢ ind Swiss chard leave 
pur pli sh spots on them and ii? 
7 if ome of the leave a oi ill tie. v hat 
must 7 do? si 
Spray with Bordeaux at once and re- 


15 or 20 days. 


Both Wrong 
Fi, ATHER says nitrate of soda should 


peat in 


é Eco on corn just 
! n. I say wait w j 
uch nitrate per acre do you a l 
Both are wrong—half-way bet i 
would be about right, if the nitrat i ] 
soda is used to make corn. ey when f 
15 to 30 inches high for ordinz td a 
corn, using from 100 to 200 pounds per v 


acre, 


Fertilizer for Corn 0 


oe ys = . : 8] 
] LIVE in the Virginia Coastal Plains \ 
egion and wish to ask if 1.00 
° ™ 
pe munds of 16 per cent acid phe sp! i 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda, and OVU ; 
: in 
yunds of kainit will make a good mix- 
bray _ \ 
iuke For corns P 
vad ; : vi 
Yes. A better one would be ct m 
from 1,500 pounds acid phosphate OU ty 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 100 por en 
muriate of potash. When the co: gi 
knee-high, apply 100 to 150 pound i 10 
nitrate of soda as a topdressings 


before cultivating. 












Sir 
mil br. 
° oi 1 : 
No House is Finished Til! - 
. 0 
Painted co 
‘Or ALL the general neglect of imple- tin 
ments, buildings, etc. credited to the 
farmers all over the country,” mn 
Raney, Farm Engineer for the in { 
( Caroli na Extension Service, “the s for 
probably no one item that would reduce Wo 
this great annual loss, which goes inte Coy 
millions for the whole country yore ing 
than a good, liberal, and judicious use of &ro 
paint. gre 
“We see every day farm home Son 
surrounding buildings over North Ca : age 
ina that would be improved at le: wy : hes 
per cent in general appearance by a : V 
liberal application of paint. This to | 
confined to old buildings that have Car 
been painted or to buildings on which the we 
paint has about all disappeared.” cour 
ues Mr. Raney, “but in many cases re Wh 
homes have only recently been con leted lina 
they are left unpainted. Paint uid 

always be a part of the consiruction pro- Th 
gram and the house not considered fir he 
ished until it is painted.” ; 
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Poultry Hints for May 


ESS fatalities from diarrhoea come to 
baby chicks that have pltnty of sour 


milk or buttermilk than those that have 
none 

If gapes have been prevalent, put the 
brood coops away from where chicks 
were brooded in former years and do not 
Jet them run until the grass and ground 
are dried by the sun. Giving baby chicks 
only drinking water containing three 
drops of Creolin to the pint of water is 
a good preventive for gapes. 

This is the time of the year for hatch- 
ing ehorn and Ancona baby chicks. 
Those that are hatched before May 15 


should give 40 per cent egg production 
by the end of November. 

A great deal of fatality in baby chicks 
can be avoided by keeping the hen con- 
fined for at least two weeks but letting 
hicks run about near her, after the grass 


Baby chicks need green feed, such as 
onion tops, lettuce, clover or alfalfa 
leave yvater cress or Swiss chard. If 
some of these are cut up into small pieces 
and ittered among the chicks it will 
bring thrill of pleasure to see the 
scramble of the flock for the tempting 
bits. 


Late hatches do not develop so rapidly 
as early ones, so give careful attention to 
pushing late chicks. 

Do not let the incubator stove go out 
for night often 


even on warm days, 
comes on chilly and a chill retards the 
growth of chicks. 

Keep the incubator chicks on the 
ground as much as possible during the 


warm part of the day. The ground seems 
to be a source of vitality and energy to 
the youngsters. A, F. TREAKLE, 

Poultry Specialist, V. P. I. Blacks- 


burg, Va. 





oe 6 ek ‘ - ee 
Virginia Leading in “‘Better 
: 99 : 
Sires’ Campaign 

mEPORTS of progress made in the 

ampaign show gratifying results are 
being obtained by county agents engaged 
work. The Bureau of Animal 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, co6perating with states, has 
a Roll of Honor for the counties in 
which 100 or more persons join in this 
movement. Out of the 20 counties in the 
United States that have gained the Roll 
of Honor, only five are in The Progres- 
sive Farmer territory. Pulaski County, 
Virginia, E. C. Grigsby agent, has en- 
rolled 465 persons and heads the Roll of 


in such 


Industr 


Honor for all the United States. Rock- 
Ingham County, Virginia, Chas. W. 
Wampler agent, enrolled 374; Green- 


ville County, South Carolina, A. H. Chap- 
man agent, enrolled 176; Orange Coun- 
ty, Virginia, Edward V. Breeden agent, 
enrolled 141; and Stafford County, Vir- 


ginia, iney B. Perry agent, enrolled 
100, 

While some who enroll in the better- 
sires movement have been users of pure- 
bred Sil reports show that a large pro- 
Portion of the persons who enrolledispose 
ol scrub or grade sires to do so, and be- 


‘ users for the first 
ume. This gives an idea of the value of 
the hetter-sires movement for livestock 
improvement, 


come purebred-sire 


_ County agents are largely responsible 
for the Jarge numbers of farmers being 
Won over to the use of purebred sires. 
County sire sales, butchering and weigh- 
ing demonstrations, livestock feeding and 
Towing contests, -livestock surveys, pedi- 
&ree schools, and booster meetings, are 
seme of the novel ways by which county 
#gents are winning honors for their coun- 
hes in t} 


1S country-wide crusade. 

‘ W hen the next report is made we hope 
0 é Gerte im 

c, tind many more Virginia and South 

_ counties onthe Honor Roll and 
€ ope also that our North Carolina 


to . ° e ‘ 

wh agents will aspire to a high place. 
i © will be the first to get North Caro- 
Ma on t roll of honor ? 





farmer is strong in faith; everything 
Plants teaches him the lesson of faith, 
Martin. 





Above: 
space between wick and outer tube. 
This is an exclusive feature of the 
Lorain Burner and absolutely prevents 
wick-sticking. 


Read the Lorain 


Guarantee 
combustion tube of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner burn 
out within 10 years from date 
of purchase, replacement will 
be made entirely free of 
charge. 





Arrow points to extra wide 


Guarantee 


ECAUSE the short chimney oil 
stove burner produces an intense 
flame which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking utensil, the 
heat generated has, in the past,caused 
the early destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been completely elim- 
{nated in the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the inner combus- 
tion tube of ‘ Vesuvius Metal” which 
is not affected by the destructive 
tion of this intense heat. 


ace 


Therefore, Amcrican Stove Com- 
pany now gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee with each 
Lorain Oil Burner: 


Should 


the inner 





















LOOK 
for the 


READ the 
Lorain Burner 
GUARANTEE 


ten years. 


It gives a clean, odorless, blue flame of great intensity. 
This flame comes in direct contact with the cooking utensil, 


There’s nothing to give trouble, nothing to get out 
of order, nothing to wear out from ordinary sage. The most 
vital part is guaranteed for ten years. Read the Guarantee. 


Don’t buy an oil cook stove until you’ve seen 
one of the many famous makes equipped with Lorain Burners. 
If your nearest dealer can’t supply you, write us immediately. 


LORAIN 
OIL BURNER 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






RED WHEEL 
OU'’LL like the Lorain High Speed 


Oil Burner because it has given perfect 
satisfaction in thousands of homes for more than 








Ar top Birds-eye view of che 

stop which automatically stops 

wick at correct lighting and 
urning point. 


Important 


Every oil cook stove equipped 
with Lorain High Speed 
Burners has one interchange- 
able Giant Chimney which 
makes any standard Lorain 
Burner a Super-heating Giant 
Burner—an entirely new prin- 
ciple in oil cook stove con- 
struction. 


Additional Features 
Positive Wick-Stop stops Wick 
at Correct Lighting and Burn- 

ing Point 
“Boil-Overs*’ Can’t Reach Wick 
Wick Seldom Requires 
Trimming 
The Wick Won't Stick 
Easy to Re- Wick 


Many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner, including 


DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW PROCESS—New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 











formula. 


GR 






Price 25c and 75c. 
Ask your dealer 


Carclina Remedies Co., Inc. 
Union, S. 


Improve 


Your Stock 
Use Caro Vet Condition Pow- 
der. Prepared by famous vet- 
erinarians, it is a_ scientific 
Puts your horses, 
mules and cattle in fine con- 
dition. 


le 


, CONDITION POWDER 





Save Money on Shovels 











New, Short Handle, Steel’ D, 
Round Pointed, 8-inch Shovels.. 
1 for 39c — 6 fer $2.22 











3 12 for $4.20 


F. 0. B. Birmingham. 





Div. 


















WHOLESALE 
BIG SALE NOW O 
anteed lowest in America. 
in ready-to-wear clothing, 
shoes, furniture 
cessories, house 
roofing, etc. 
ef Bargains. Write 
14, FARMERS’ 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


ene AND LESS. 


Prices guar- 


rugs, stoves, auto ac- 
furnishings, 
Big saving for you. 
A Postal Brings This Free Book 
today. 
MAIL ORDER CO., 


These shovels are all few and the 
fact that we bought an enormous 
supply enables us to make this at- 
tractive offer. 


Carmichael Gov’t Goods Store, 


2227 Secend Avenue, 


B i 
eee | | BIRMINGHAM, 


overalls, ALABAMA. 











harness, 





Are You Discouraged About 


MONEY 


To Meet High Living Costs? 


Write immediately and learn 
how a family of three workers, 
male or female, 14 years or older, 


easily averages 


$2,400.00 Per Year 


in our modern plant. 
Larger Families Earn More in 
Proportion. 
48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


at light, pleasant work under best 
of working conditions. Modern, 
attractive homes at very lew rents. 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 
White Families Only. 


Write for free illustrated folder 
and application blank. 
Write NOW, while you think of it 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, Hopewell, Va. 


us 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represen‘ed. 





(12) 
Write tor 


FREE | 


Electric 
Churn 


IBOOR 





Every butter-maker having elec- 
tricity should know the charm 
of churning with the 


Dazey Electric 


Over 2 million are getting more and bet- 
ter butter from the same amount of 
cream—with less work in half the time, 
and Dazey Churns have been doing it 
for more than 16 years, Most sanitary, 
easily operated and convenient churn 
in om 





Churning isnt Chuming any mare” 


Every Dazey is guaranteed. More in use 
than any other make, Both hand and 
power; sizes 2 qts. to 28 gal. Thousands 
of testimonials from Dazey users. 
Priced as low as 


$1.75 


If you do not have electricity, write for 
book on hand-power churns or have 
your dealer show you one. 

Sold by stores throughout the world. 


DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO. 
4317 Warne Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


U.S. and Electric 
Metal Foreign 4 to 28 gal: 
1 to 16 gals. Patents 




















Lift Off with Fingers 


j 


roo 


raa\on 














aia 

Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 

Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
remove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 


RS Select, from eae pad, Styles, colors a 
' 














The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. 


N. HUTT, Editor 





Seasonable Suggestions 


K. fi water in 
home 


running 


South. 
dye will make a faded 


have every 


in the 


A package of 
dress look new. 





Use _ blackberries 
for tarts. They 
tempt the boy from 
6 to 60. 

Plant bulbs 1% 
times as deep as 
they are thick 
through. 

. The newest sweat- 
MRS. HUTT ers are made on big 
needles, and my, how fast the work 


does go! 

Keep your voice low and gentle if you 
would gain the reputation of having a 
pleasant disposition. 

Health campaigns are becoming more 
popular every day. The people are get- 
ting more awake to what conservation of 
health means, 

White voile made on straight lines and 
trimmed with a bit of simple hand em- 
’ is fine for daughter’s 
dress. 


broidery 
commencement 
Don’t the letters about par- 


ties make yeu feel like giv- 
ing one? Cut under the trees 
is a good place to entrtain 


in the spring time. 

A square of gray linoleum makes 
a good floor covering for the 
boy’s room. In _ addition 
there should be a warm 
rug by the side of the bed. 

Judge the farmer as 
a good citizen by the type 
of garden closet with 
its approaches, and the 
farmer’s wife as a 
house keeper the 
cleanliness of it. 

When rubber heels 
begin to run_ over, 
remove them from the 
with a small 
screwdriver and reverse 
the rubber heels. This 
brings the wear on the 
other side and_ gives 
double usefulness. 

This is the’ time to 
plan for exhibits at the fall fair. Care- 
ful attention to the poultry flock now 
may result in prize winners then. The 
same is true of all other articles in- 
tended for exhibition. 


A Substitute for Egg Beater 
O NOT be discouraged if the egg 
beater breaks on Saturday morning 

and no chance to get another that day. 
The family can have cake as usual if you 
will take a length of new baling wire, 
about six feet long, scouring well and 
looping to make four loops of equal 
length. Twist tightly at the top to form 
a handle, spread the lower loops out to 
make the beater, and proceed as usual. 


MRS. f. H. T. 


Start Ferns Now for Next 
Winter 


F YOU want a beautiful fern next win- 

ter, begin getting it ready this summer. 
The finest fronds are always grown in 
summer, especially if you do not have 
a sunny, well-lighted window with ample 
room. When the bedding plants are out- 
side we can give the ferns more space, 
and if they make a fine growth in sum- 
mer they will remain beautiful all win- 
ter*when kept at rest. I prefer pans to 
pots because the fern does not root deep 
and it saves handling so much heavy soil 
and pot. A 12-inch pan makes a splen- 
did specimen plant and will not be any 
heavier than an 8-inch pot. 

To make up a fern pan, buy the healthy 
small ferns that you can get at any 
greenhouse for a few cents each. Six 


by 


shoes 























for a 12-inch the 
middle and five in a circle near the edge. 
The soil should be very mellow. If I 
can get leaf mold I use a third part of 
it with good garden soil and some sand. 
Rotted chip dirt or rotted wood from 
around an old stump is good. 

like plenty 
actively in 


is right pan—one in 


moisture when 
summer. By cold 
weather a pan of these little ferns 
should make a showing. The old ferns 
may be repotted in fresh soil in early 
summer and made to grow their fronds 
in summer and be much prettier than 
winter-grown fronds. They will be 
denser and finer cut. Whitmanii is the 
fern I like best. 


Ferns of 


growing 


ALICE HILLER. 


Seaside Blouse 
SPECIALLY favored this season is 
this charming blouse. It is unusually 

desirable for summer and fall wear, 
since it is a complete waist, is easily 
made, and is light in “oe requiring 
only five balls of yarn. Size of blouse 
36 to 38. 

Matcrials.—Five balls of 
Flosola or Shetland floss. 
pair each of No. 3, No. 
and No. 15 knitting needles. 
These last are large wooden 
needles thicker than a _ lead 
pencil. ; 


Corticelli 
One 
5 and 


No. 5 needles 
stitches. 


Instructions.—On 
cast on 85 
Knit 2, pur! 2 for 16 rows, 
On No. 3 needles, 
2, purl 2 for 5 rows. 


On No. 3 needles 


knit in garter 
stitch (plain 
knitting) for 7 
rows (3% ribs). 
On No. 3 needles 
knit in Spaulding 
stitch (which is knit 
a row, purl a row) 


for 6 rows. 

On No. 15 wooden needles 
knit in Spaulding stitch 
for 36 rows (the plain 
side of the Spaulding 
stitch on pattern knit be- 
low is the right side of 
the work. 

5 needles knit in Spaulding 


On 
stitch for 6 rows. 


No. 


On No. 3 needles knit in Garter stitch 
40 stitches, turn and work back, knitting 
the second and third stitches together at 
the beginning of this row, which is at 
center back. Continue in this manner, 
narrowing one stitch at beginning of 
row at this side (which is every other 
row) until there are 26 stitches on the 
needle, being 14 ribs of Garter stitch, 
work two ribs (4 rows) without nar- 
rowing. 

Then on No. 5 needles continue work- 
ing in the Garter stitch, widening one 
stitch to last stitch at neck side 14 times 
when working towards neck, which will 
make 40 stitches on the needle, being 14 
ribs same as on back. On No. 5 needles 
work 6 rows in Spaulding stitch. Work 
other side the same to this point (mak- 
ing a boat-shaped neck). 

With No. 15 needles knit all the stitch- 
es on to the one needle and work 36 rows 
in Spaulding stitch same as back. Finish 
garment Same as back, commencing with 
the 6 rows in Spaulding stitch on the 
No. 5 needles. 

Sleeves.—With No. 15 needles take up 
30 stitches for sleeves, 16 stitches on the 
front from center of shoulder, and 14 
stitches on the back, taking up every 
other rib on the yoke and every stitch in 


the large stitches below yoke, but in 
taking up the stitches on the yoke, the 
thread will have to-be drawn with a 


crochet hook on to the No. 15 needles. 
Knit 34 rows in Spaulding stitch and 
finish the bottom of sleeve for cuff the 
same as bottom of garment, increasing 


knit , 





The Progressive Farmer 


Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fata] 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerou s and 


annoying things with which the farmer 
has to contend. Now, through dis- 
covery of E. R. Alexander, widely known 
scientist, you can_rid your house and 


barns and livestock of these pests almost 


instantly, and with no trouble at all. This 
discovery is in the form of an organic 
chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
moths. 








This gad discovery, which is called Alexander's 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills 3 like 
magic, farm animals and human beings a N af- 
fected by it at all. In addition to killing these in- 
sects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Fl s will not 
come near stock or buildings where Ri O-Fly has 
been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valua! for cows 
and horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold 
harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his d very will 
rid your house, barns and live stock of the ts that 
he offers to s¢ ond a $3 supply for only $1.25 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not ] your fly 

Y you nothing. Two big K 
ffer 


» the reliability of this 
just your name and 

Li yoratories, 1519 Gatew 

, and this introductory 








mailed at once, 





Ants in the Sugar 


and running over the house! Kill them. 
Sprinkle or spray BEE BRAND IN- 
SECT POWDER in nooks and crevices 
and along the - of the floors. Non- 
less to mankind and 
animals — sure death to insects. Ask for 
free Poultry Lice Circular. 
Sifting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25, 
Large Pump Gun—75c. At all dealers 
or direct. 


Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


15¢ — 35¢ —70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 
MCCORMICK SECO. 


BALTIMORE 

















Tubes since 

autos were 

invented. Air 

gaugeinvalve 

stem of every 

Tube shows at 

a glance through 

the Unbreakable Trans- 

parent Valve Cover amount of air in tires. 


Heavy T b 

AiR-GAGE Duty u es 

—zsell on sight to almost every car owner bes —_ 

gave trouble, time, worry and expense. Ad ol 

to life of tires. Pau! salesmen make big profits se ing dire 

ear ownete. Our million doliar factory can use > 0 feed free 

Bsa, "hols hoa the Paul Plan will sear’ you ‘ior ear 
vt au 

making besincss without capital. Write for Free Today 


THE PAUL RUBBER Con Dept. 25, Salisbury, N.C 

















Pc. Dinner Set GIVEN 
Send no money—ju e a 
We will send you, “DRE AID, 
ROUND | Oil. = them at cording 10,8 r] 
your choice of premium according 
our premium list. Millions use All Round 
—it cleans and polishes farniture., Seche oil 
. | onto it pgovents ses a for 12 ‘calle 
We take back what you can’t sell. 
THE KIBLER CO., Dept S-% 
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across the first row of cuff until there 
are 34 stitches on the needle.—Corticelli 
Knitting and Crochet Book, No. 19. 





—_— 


arm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 





Ten Reasons for My Good 
Health 


| HAVE tried to remember that with- 
out health I would not only be miser- 
b yself but I would be a care to 
thers. I cannot afford to be ill if there 

way to prevent it. Remembering 
is easier to make some sacrifices 
and improve my 


in order to protect 





? | have given some study to foods 
od values, and to the needs of the 


body under different conditions and I am 
applying these principles daily. I use 
milk, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables 
freely, sweets and meats sparingly. 


3. I do not forget that pure water is 
ssential to health and I am careful, 
especially in summer, about the source 
ef the water I drink, both at home and 
elsewhere. 


4.1 get all the fresh air that I can 
both summer_and winter, sleeping in 
a screened porch and keeping the win- 
dows open during the day as much as 
possibl. ‘ 

5. Each day’s work gives me an abun- 
dance of exercise. 

6. | try to avoid extreme fatigue, 
knowing that such a condition is an in- 
vitation to a host of ills. 

7. | avoid drafts, and change my cloth- 
ing, shoes and stockings when they be- 
come wet. 

8. I use every means in my power to 


’ . . Ae 
keep down flies and mosquitoes, a difh- 
cult task on the farm. 

9. I avoid unnecessary contact with 
contagious disease and am very careful 
to observe the rules of samtation when 
I must be in contact with it. 

10. In all of these things I remember 
the worth of an ounce of prevention. 


Whe: spite of every care and precau- 
tion I fall a victim to some minor ill, I 
remember that no illness is so slight as 
to be unimportant, and that very slight 


bodily disturbances if neglected may lead 
the way to serious, even fatal maladies. 


A COUNTRY WOMAN. 
Ten Common Sense Reasons 
T° THE woman who would be a suc- 
ce 


” cessful wife and mother, good health 
18 essential. Any woman who is not en- 
dowed with a sound body finds it a diffi- 
cult matter to keep a’ sweet dispositien, 


and no home, however luxuriously it 
may be furnished, can be a happy home 
unless the mother is cheerful and pa- 
tient. So it behooves the mother to 
guard her health as a valuable asset, as a 


very precious something which will help 
her hold the respect and love of her hus- 
band and children. I owe my good 
health largely to the following facts :— 

1. My parents were healthy, nature- 
loving people, and gave to me the herit- 
age of a strong body. 

2. As a small child I was given suit- 
able food—milk, eggs, and vegetables. 
My mother knew the rules for good 
health and reared me accordingly. 1 be- 
lieve that if she had been less careful 
then, all 


my efforts now to gain a 
healthy body would be of less benefit 
-to me. 

3. As a housewife and mother I still 


use as near as possible a balanced ration. 
4. 
>. Every day I take some physical ex- 
ffeise other than that required of me in 
my housework. When possible, I spend 
# part of the day in the open air. 
6. I relax for a time every day, usually 
ter the noon meal. During this time 
tead some good book or magazine, 
resting my mind as well as my 


I sleep with the windows wide open, 


af 


7.1 keep the house and premises in as 
mary conditicn as I can. I haye no 


germ breeding places about to endanger 
my own health and that of’ my family. 
Every door and window is screened and 
1 keep the screens shut. I have a swat- 
ter in a convenient place and swat every 
fly that | see. My house is practically 
free from flies—the 
all the year around. 


disease 


8. My kitchen is arranged conveniently 
so that 1 do not have to wear myself out 
taking unnecessary steps. I have run- 
ning water in the house and thus escape 
the back-breaking job of carrying water. 

9. I do not worry. Until a few years 
ago I had the bad habit of worrying a 
great deal. By determination I have 
overcome this habit. Now I do not wor- 
ry about things which cannot be helped 
Worry is a health destroyer. 

10. One of the chief reasons for my 
good health is that I love. I love my 
husband and children, and loving them 
makes me have a geep interest in my 
work. Monotonous work is tiresome, 
but the same work done because it is 
a joy to do it is strength-giving exercise. 
A happy heart, made happy by love and 
by the consciousness of serving those I 
love, is the main reason for my good 
health, 

“There are no riches above a sound 
body, and no joy above the joy of the 
heart.” MRS. B. S. 





Teens and Twenties | 


| 


The Most Enjoyable Party I 
Ever Attended 


BACKWARDS Party.—We received 

invitations written from the bottom 
of the page to the top, inviting us to a 
“backwards” party. at the home of our 
teacher, hours six to four. 





Of course, our crowd went at four, 
and upon arriving, to carry out the joke, 
went around to the back door. There 
our hostess met us, shook hands with 
us, and told. us that she was glad we had 
had such a good time at her party. She 
then led us in and after talking for a 
few minutes until everyone had come 
she passed finger-bowls and_ water. 
Then when everyone was almost help- 
less from laughter, a delicious salad 
course was served. Afterwards we 
were told that the game of “Name the 
Advertisement” would be played, for 
which prizes would be given. We all 
worked diligently to get a high score but 
I had least of all. Then, what was my 
surprise to have the prize awarded me 
for having the least number. I had for- 
gotten that it was a backwards party. 

After playing several other games, the 
time came for us to leave, but we must 
not mention our good time to our hostess 
for we were just coming! We went out 
on the porch where she greeted each one 
of us and invited us in. Then she made 
us walk backwards to the gate. 

BLANCHE McKEOWN. 
+ &-2 

A Hobo Party—The most enjoyable 
party I have attended was given by the 
Epworth League Friday night, April 20. 
The members all met at the Methodist 


church and the business meeting was 
held. After this was over we had the 
social part. It was a hobo social and 
we started from the church in hobo 


fashion. We were to go to two homes 
and ask for something at the back door. 
At the first house we were handed out 
sandwiches and pickles. The second 
place we got marshmallows and eggs. 
No one was allowed to eat what he re- 


ceived until we reached the final stop- 
ping place. 

This was a pretty Bermuda pasture, 
and we had made a large bonfire. We 


ate our lunch and also had plenty of 
lemonade. When we had a big bed of 
red-hot coals we roasted our marshmal- 
lows. Each hobo had to tell some ex- 
perience of his and a prize was given 
for the best one. After the judges made 
their decision, a set of dominoes was 
given to the winner. We then talked 
and sang until about 10:30, when the cop 
came and ran us all home. 


JAMES NUNN. 


breeders— | 








The powerful hold of the 
Hupmobile upon the 
American public is not 
due to any one or two 
outstanding features. 


The Hupmobile is unique 
today in that it combines 
within itself, in balanced 
measure, all the advan- 
tages which are worth 
while in a motor car, 
and which every motor 
car buyer always hopes 
to get when he buys. 


In the Hupmobile you 
obtain, in major degree, 





dashing appearance, 
brilliant performance, 
power, strength and stur- 
diness, extreme endur- 
ance, very low operating 
cost and long life. 


The Hupmobile is un- 


common, furthermore, 


because it can be pur- 
chased at a compara- 
tively low price, and 
re-sold again—when 
the time for a new Hup- 
mobile finally does ar- 
rive—at a comparatively 
high price. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 





Hupmobile 
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Our Pat tern 





1462—Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in_ sizes 
%6, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust’ meas 
ure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 3- 
inch material with % yard 27-inch 
contrascing color and 2% yards ruf 
fling. 

Transfer Pattern No. 625—in yellow only 
15 cents extra. 

1656—Neat and Atttractive House Dress. 
—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting color 

1164—Sailor Suit for Small Boys.—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two 
or coin (coin preferred). The 


embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson 


cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, 


summer book of 


Department 


et 
[- 


° 


9 0 U4 
1/420 
Trans 602 


184 yards 36-inch materia 


| i 


\ 
1 


quires 
54% yards braid. 


1703—Afternoon Design.—Cut in sizes ¥, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
Size 3% requires 35 yards M-inch 
material with % yards %-inch cor 
trasting color, 


1420—Easily Made Dress.—Cut in 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3 yards 
36-inch material with 4 yards bind- 
ing. 


sizes 16 


Transfer Pattern No. 602—in blue only— 


15 cents extra. 


patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


over 300 styles, 
etc. Price 


fashions contains 
course in dressmaking, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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New Features Tha 














Goodyear 
Means 
Good Wear 


All of the several improve- 
ments embodied in the new 
Goodyear Cord Tire are 
calculated to a single result. 
That result is increased 
economy for the Goodyear 
user — greater mileage at 
lower cost. 

Contributing to this in- 
creased economy are suche 
features as the new beveled 
All-Weather Tread, the 
new and improved rubber 
compound, the heavier and 
stronger sidewalls. 








These and other develop- 
ments in the new Goodyear 
Cord with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread combine to 
the most serviceable and 
economical tire Goodyear 
has ever made. 

You can get this tire now 
from your Goodyear Serv: 
ice Station Dealer, who is 
pledged to back up its high 
quality with a service that 
will help you get from it all 
the mileage built into it at 
the factory. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 


-» Kings 
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Nitrate of Soda. 


On Alabama Cotton 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station has just issued 
Bulletin No. 219 dated March, 1923. The report covers experi- 
ments in fifty-seven counties and among other references to 
Nitrate of Soda in the Summary of results are the following. 


“2—Nitrate of Soda has returned better profit than Cotton 
Seed Mealin all sections of Alabama. Nitrate of Soda is recom- 
mended, therefore in the formulas for each section. 


**5—A comparison of the fertilizer results before and after 
the boll weevil appeared shows that the returns from all kinds 
of fertilizers, except Nitrate of Soda were reduced by weevils. 


““7—The fertilizer requirements of the Upper Costal Plain 


were very similar, to those of 


Southwest Alabama. In this 


division Nitrate of Soda produced especially good results.’’ 


Increasing evidence is constantly appearing to show that it is 
practically useless to expect a good cotton Crop without using 


Nitrate of Soda 


Are you using it? 


I will send my FREE BULLETINS as issued to any one wish- 


ing to have them. 
Just send me your address and 


in order to identify this adver- 


tisement, be sure to put in your letter the number 3820 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Tent Builders of the Insect 
World 


E KNOW that people 
W make tents and some- 

times they live inthem, 
but did you know that the in- 
@om—= sect world has its tent 
builders and dwell- 
ers? They are the ap- 
ple tree tent caterpil- 
lars.” Here Sammy 
interrupted the teacher saying: “I saw 
some tent builders at work this morning 
in the orchard across from the school. 
Come with me and I'll show you.” Sam- 
my led the way and the pupils and 
teacher followed. 

“There in the fork of that apple tree 
is the tent,”” Sammy pointed out. ‘Looks 
liks a spider web,” put in William. 

“Notice that the tent is full of cater- 
pillars,” said the teacher as the pupils 
gathered around the tree. “They are al- 
most two inches long, have black heads, 
their bodies are tinged with yellow and a 
whitish line runs the whole length of 
their backs. The little fellows wear gay 
colors don't they?” 

“Why is it that so many of them hap- 
pen to be living together in one tent?” 
asked Robert. 






“f will tell you,” the teacher replied. 
“One day, last fall, a mother moth laid 
about 150 eggs around the end of a limb 
or branch on this tree. These eggs 
crowded close together, forming a solid 
ring. Then to keep them warm and dry 
the moth covered them with a thick var- 
nish which came from her body. The 
eggs stayed in their winter home until the 
leaves of the apple tree began to unfold 
this spring. And out of the eggs came 
the young caterpillars, as hungry as they 
could be. 

“Soon they joined together to build 
the nest which you see. When they are 
not eating they hide themselves in this 
web-like home. ‘The caterpillars do not 
like rain, and on a bad day they stay in- 
side their tent. You might think that 
the young caterpillars would get lost-and 
could not find their way back to the nest. 
But again we have an example of how 
thoughtful nature of her children. 
When the young tent builders crawl 
about all over the tree they spin a silken 
thread as they go along, and this thread 
guides them back to the nest when they 
are ready to return. 

“The little tent dwellers are called ap- 
ple tree tent caterpillars because they are 
especially fond of making their tents on 
apple trees and eating the leaves of the 
tree. The caterpillars are also found on 
cherry, peach, plum and several other 
trees. They harm the trees by eating the 
leaves, each caterpillar eating from one 
to two leaves daily. We learned some- 
time ago that a tree cannot grow very 
much and has little fruit if it loses most 
of its leaves early in the spring. So you 
see the tent dwellers are troublesome 
pests in the orchard. 

“Now about June the family of tent 
dwellers begin to separate one from an- 
other. They keep going until they find 
some lonesome, sheltered place and then 
each one will weave for itself a cocoon. 
In a little over two weeks a full grown, 
reddish moth will come from the cocoon. 
Then the moth will lay eggs from which 
more caterpillars will be hatched the next 
spring.” 

“Is there anything we can do to get 
rid of these troublesome tent dwellers?” 
Sammy inquired. 

“Like other biting insects,” the teacher 
answered, “the caterpillars can be killed 
by spraying the trees with what is called 
an arsenical poison. Two other things 
may be done: One is to destroy the 


1S 


caterpillars in their tents, and the other 
is to search for and destroy the egg 
masses during the winter when the trees 
are bare.” 


UNCLE P. F. 








Suggestions to Teachers 

AKE pupils to orchard infeste vith | 

tent caterpillars to show how they live | 
and build their nests. 

2, Have pupils write a composit tell. | 
ing what they have learned about tent 
caterpillars. 

3. References: Farmers’ Bulleti: 

4. Assign nature-study quest ind 
have pupils give answers at next period. | 
Studying Agriculture 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

LIVE on a farm on which raise 
such crops as Irish potatoes, sweet 

potatoes, corn, soy beans, and inuts, 
I attend a high school about four miles 
from my home. I study algebra, English, 
history, spelling, and agriculture, and 
like agriculture best of all. We have two 
rooms in our new $70,000 high school 
for agriculture, one to study and recite 
in and one for our workshop. We study 
our textbooks, numeroug bulletins, and a 
number of farm papers including The 
Progressive Farmer. We have a large 


cabinet for our laboratory fixtures and 
have a milk tester. 


I took Irish potatoes for my project 
last year. It was a very wet spring. I 
cultivated just three-quarters of an acre 
and made a yield of 90 bushels valued 


My expenses, including 
profit 


at $1 a bushel. 
labor, were $45, giving me a net 


of $45. HANDO ANGEL. 
Tennessee. 
Editor’s Note —When all of our rural 
community schools teach vocations, 


when all of our farmers diversify, and 
all our young people take the interest in 
live subjects that Hando takes, then we 
will have the* greatest country in the 


world. 


A Remarkable Pullet 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y FIRST year in club work I set 

just one sitting of White Leghorn 
eggs. I hatched eight and raised seven. 
The second year I sold $11.76 worth of 
eggs and raised 20 chickens. One of 
these in her pullet year laid 139 eggs im 
the first eight months. This hen won 
first prize at the Madison County Faif 
in 1920 as a pullet and in 1921 first prize 
as a hen. With the cash prizes and 
chickens I have started a bank account. 
My record book won for me the Madi- 
son County Fair diploma. 
. AVA HOLDER (Age 13). 

Alabama. 

Editor’s Note —We have had very few 
letters giving the records and achieve- 
ments of individual hens or animals. 
Has any other poultry club member who 
reads our page a pullet which has equal- 
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This Week’s Nature-study te 
Questions Systen 
OW many stages in the life history of THI 
the apple tree tent carterpillar ? | 487 ¢ 
2. What are some of the natural ene 
mies of tent caterpillars? 
3. When should apple trees be sprayed 
to control tent caterpillars? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions: ; 
HAT birds, besides the cowbirds, be 
long to the blackbird family’ The 
orioles, bobolinks, and red winged black 
birds. 
2. What are the worst enemies of 
blackbirds? Snakes and hawks. . 
3. Where do cowbirds spend the wie 
ter? From New Jersey southward. 
4. What birds form the largest flocks 
when they fly? Blackbirds. oe 
5. Do blackbirds do more good that — - 
harm? Yes. They go about the RCO) ita. 
feeding on insects and grazing. a? ‘ 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED! 

















Almost un- 
believable 
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rtha collar 

nest quality Val- 

enciennes lace and 







quality 
and has every pop- 
wer style feature 







Send No Money 








Soares voy oxder Yon! Give miele 
the mailman as go aith 
deposit $3.98 plus a few 14, 16 and 18 
SS 
beart’s @ontent. Note the 





splendid material and the trim stylish lines. If not satisfied 
return to us and we will refund every cent of your money. 


Fred’k M. Dunham & Co., °37':422° 


















WHETHER it’s ringbone, 
wind galls, quittor_or { 
grease, Gombault's Bal- 
sam is the reliable rem- 
edy for quick results. 
General directiéns an 
proper treatment on 
Yery bottle container. 
Unrequalled for most 
horse ailments. Super- 
sedes ficing and cautery. 
million successful 
treatments given each 
year. $1.50 per bottle at 
druggists or direct upon 
receipt of rrice. Good for 
Humans tceo. The Law- 
rence - Wiliams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


“ ~ Caustic 
* BALSAM | 





WATCH YOUR 
HORSES HOOFS 
& FETLOCKS 
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A GOOD Hay or Grain Unloading 
Outfit saves the cost of one to three 
men each day of harvest. Myers Hay Tools 
have been THE STANDARD FOR 50 
YEARS. Siurdy construction, patented fea- 
tures, low price, make them the biggest-value 
made. Also a complete line of Pumps, Water 
Systems and Door Hangers. See your dealer 
or write us for booklet. (16) 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
437 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 




























You have never before been eble 


4 
to buy the famous Peerless Fence et such low 





ur new pian of selling direct from factory means 
40 Per Cent LOWER PRICES 

FR EE New 104 pave CATALOG —eend for it, fedey 
o “ see enormous 6av: ncing— Ste: 

Bary w ire—Paint and Roofing. ‘Satisfaction uarantesd. 

& WIRE & FENCE CO., Dept. 5504 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TIT FROM THE 
SACTORY DIRECT 


rN 


“Saved $19.60,”" says 
W. H. McMillan, Crump- 
ler.N.C.. You, too, can 
gave by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
; WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100- 
Catal of Farm, Poul and wD 
Fence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire. 















Garden 
BR Breer 


By @.L. Newman 





How Some Farm Gardens Pay 
ERE is what a farmer said the other 
day: “Our county agent got me to 

plant a quarter of an acre in cabbage 

last June and another quarter acre in 
rutabaga turnips last 

July. The half-acre 

brought me $309.85 

gross. I made more 
on this half acre 
than I did on any 
acre on my farm.” 
Why shouldn't he? 

Do we not buy our 

winter cabbage from 

the North and our 
rutabagas from Canada? For years the 

South has been as good a winter market 

for vegetables as the big cities of the 

North. 

This was taken 

dated May 3, 1923: 

“Wednesday Mr. Covington shipped 32 
crates of strawberries. The price he re- 
ceived runs around $8 per crate and 
above.” 





MR. NEWMAN 


from a county paper 


And this from the same paper: 

“Mr. Mitchell has a small plot of 
strawberries in his home garden. One 
day this week he gathered 98 quarts. 


These were shipped by express and 
brought him a little more than $24.” 
Please note that these items refer to 


one day’s operations. 

A yield of 150 crates or 4,800 quarts 
per acre per season is not a heavy yield 
for strawberries. 


Some Seasonable Notes 


ON’T soak seed and then 
plant them in dry ground. The ground 
will absorb the water from the seeds be- 


fore they germinate. 
x * * 


in water 


Dust beans, corn, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, watermelons, squash, and pump- 


kins as soon as the seeds crack the 
ground, Use calcium arsenate, or Paris 
green. Dust again in a few days and re- 


peat after each rain until the plants be- 
come large enough to outgrow the insects 
that attack them while they are small. 

ca * * 

The first squash bug eggs are laid 
early, but there are not enough of them 
to do much harm. Killing the first few 
bugs that come and destroying their eggs 
before they hatch will keep them under 
control. If they do get a good start, 
spray with nicotine sulphate before the 
young bugs are half grown. The eggs 
are found in clusters on the leaves and 
may be easily mashed. Wisps of straw 
placed in the garden near the squash 
vines will become hiding places for 
squash bugs as will chips or pieces of 
shingle. They may be sought in such 
places and killed. 

* * * 

The ground along rows of lettuce, tur- 
nip greens, radish, onion, and other kinds 
being used now will become packed by 
the feet while gathering these vegetables. 
Keep these cultivated regularly, no mat- 
ter if they are playing eut. Every track 
may become a clod before the ground is 
prepared for the next crop. Keep the land 
in good seedbed condition. The wheel hoe 
with the rake attachment is best for this. 
Even a potato digger or hoeing fork with 
four prongs will do the work well if you 
will walk backwards, pushing and pulling 
this long pronged rake. It serves the 
purpose of a weeder and by turning it on 
its side may be used as a hoe in the rows 
as well as in the middles. 

*” x ” 
No, Constant Reader, it does not pay 
to allow weeds to grow in the garden to 
attract insects and diseases and then keep 
them off the vegetables. The weeds will 
attract them, though. Weeds rob the 
garden of plant food and moisture, at- 
tract, breed, and harbor insects and dis- 
eases, and keep a supply of these pests 
ready to destroy your truck. Preventing 
weeds from growing in the garden is the 





the Fordson Tractor. 


farm profits. Write 


The World’s Most Sensational Plow 


Modernizes plowing—cuts operating costs—uses 25% less 
fuel—driven, not pulled in the old, unwieldy fashion. 


Cuts square corners—plows close to fence—assures uni- 
form penetration—entire weight of tractor bears on discs 
when set for plowing—control and gear levers immedi- 
ately in front of operator—YOU SEE IT PLOW! 


The Athens Plow is the master agricultural invention of 
recent years—easy to operate—50% 
other power plows—yet pull strong—mechanically true— 
an implement whose efficiency matches its motive power, 


Athens Plows have been in hard use for over a year—more 
than 3,000 already sold. 


Ask your dealer to show you how Athens Plows double 


and name of dealer near you. 


ATHENS PLOW COMPANY 


Ss 
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lighter weight than 


for illustrated, descriptive literature 


Price $110 F. O. B. Athens, Tennessee 


. ATHENS - - TENNESSEE 


(Factory Branch) Waco, Texas. 























'Cr-y am ate! 
f Of Grass 


~ a 
4202S —s 
s ———s 


CHAMPION \\ 

TREE KILLER “{/ 
positively kills all kinds 

of trees, bushes, grasses, 
weed® vines, etc. Easy to 
apply. The farmer’s friend— 
kills quickly—saves valuable 
time. Stock can graze land 
Will not injure 


without danger. 
soil if correctly applied. 


Send Today! 
In 2, 5, 5 and 10-gallon cans; 


# cost, $1.25 per gallon. Send 
money order for shipment by 


freight or express. Ask for 
(0) 


booklet. 
W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 
DAYS 


$24 S. Front St. 
Memphis, - Tean. 


Giveverheyceyal 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Shrubs, Sprouts, 











A Simple, Pow- 
erful Cutting 


Mower 


The John Deere High-Lift 
Mower has balanced driving 
gears—one set offsets the 
thrust of the other pair—ex- 
cessive wear, side strain and 
loss of power are eliminated— 
that’s one bigreason why John 
Deere is long-lived — that’s 
why it does a thorough job of 
cutting in any hay field. 


JOHN DEERE MOWER 
The Mower with the Balanced Gears 

If lag develops in the cutter bar after 
hard or long service, the bar can be re- 
aligned by a simple eccentric adjust- 





; Clary and Grader 


Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped 





deep. Horses or tractor. Get my 
great labor and cost saving story. 


x 231 Qwensboro. Ky. 





Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 
Farm Ditcher 






ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Bo 





ment — a feature you will appreciate. 

The John Deere is easy to handle —a 
high lift can be secured with the foot 
lever — an extremely high lift with the 
hand and foot lever combined. 

The John Deere is extremely simple. 
Every part is made of good material, 
carefully fitted. All driving parts and 
other parts easy to get at. 

See this better mower at your 
John Deere dealer’s. 


GET FREE MOWER BOOKLET 


Also tell us what other imple- 
ments you are interested in, and we 
will send you “Bookkeeping on the 













Farm,” a valuable account book. 
Write to John Deere, Moline, IIL, 








NOho 
CAINS 


Yous Awan sBe Gr agouBovani a 


POTATO SPRAYER | J 
HIGH PRESSURE : ‘ 

ia] JOHN = DEFRE 

, FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gase ay NY ez 


Tae nie 


and ask for Package MX~635 














THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY 


OD IMPLEMENTS 





pO. U.S. RAILWAY 


STEADY WORK— NO LAYOFFS—PAID VACATICNS 


EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE MAY 26 





first secret of a good garden. 








Common Education Sufficient 
y 





=, WANTED! 


$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


ee ee eee ee 
Franklin institute, Dept. T-261, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Specimen Rail- 
way Posial Clerk Examination question (2) Tell me 
ow I can get a t S. Gove me job; 3 bal 

« lessons and ls Gove t jobs 






sr e coach 
btainable. 


Name 


Fd 2 | EE 
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Pioneering for petroleum 


HE oil geologist is expected to put his finger on the 

map and say ‘‘Drill here”. His responsibility is heavy, 
for sinking oil wells is a costly and laborious work, and the 
real map of the oil field lies hidden beneath the surface. 
Last year there were drilled 5406 dry holes—failures. It 
costs from $40,000 to $100,000 to drill a deep well, varying 
with the locality. 

















The geologist forms the first link in the chain of specialized 
experience required for success in the oil industry. For 
over fifty years the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) by 
combining the functions of producing, transporting, refining 
and marketing, has made possible the daily delivery to your 
door or filling station of products of sustained quality. Ask 
for Polarine and “Standard” Motor Gasoline by name. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 
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A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish 








Any poultry raiser can golly and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along origi- 
nal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking 
and profit stealing 
pests. 

This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can an 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Immediately a powerful gas is 
given off which, altho harmless to poultry, 
routs the lice as though by magic. In fact 
J is guaranteed that lice will not stay in 

hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is ung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
tive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits 
fuarantee the refund of your money if you 
are not satisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
toa friend and get your own free. 








hen house. 








Girls Wanted 


White, 16 Years and Over 
To work in the best lighted 
and ventilated plant in the 
South. No dust, no lint. 
Light, pleasant work. 
Steady employment. 


Good Pay While Learning 
With Rapid Advancement 
48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


Good board with private fam- 
ilies or in company’s modern 
dormitories which afford every 


comfort and protection. Rates 
very reasonable. 
Free Illustrated Folder and Application 


Blank Sent on Request. 
Write or come at once. 
TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
olAmerica, Hopewell, Va. 











HAND DUSTER 
$18.00 


hie ae ell tisg 


EEN 


\tomizing dusters — they 
save poison approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 
ind Alabama 
Best by Three years test 
Write for Booklet. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga. 
«clusive distributors for Ga., S. C., 
N.C. Large sellers of Calcium 
rsenate. Our government recom 
ends dusting 


Mule 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








RC ard woop 


Brooding Suggestions 


HE proper developing of baby 
"T chicks is one of the most important 

as well as difficult phases of poultry 
raising. The value of matured birds as 
layers or breeders will be determined 
largely by their early life. It is, there- 
fore, important that utmost care and 
attention be given the chicks and grow- 
ing stock, especially during the hot sum- 
mer months. 


Natural Brooding 


URING the next four months chicks 

less than three weeks old should be 
confined to shady houses and runs dur- 
ing the middle or hottest part of the 
day. Baby chicks become sun stricken 
very easily. When possible, chicks may 
be housed in the orchards of under 
shade. Trees, corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
and sunflowers make very good shade 
for chicks. Where natural shade is not 
available, artificial shade may be built 
with lumber, green boughs, or crocus 
sacks. 

Mulberries are very injurious to baby 
chicks, killing them in a few hours. Mul- 
berries are a good laxative for matured 
hens. 

Rose chafers contain a poison very in- 
jurious to young chicks. It is therefore 
imperative that chicks are not allowed 
to run where rose chafers are present. 

Clean fresh water is one of our cheap- 
est and yet most important feeds. Baby 


chicks should have an abundance of 
fresh, cool water before them at all 
times. Fresh water should be supplied 


at least twice each day. Lack of water 
will cause death among young chicks in 
a few hours during hot weather. 

Finely ground oyster shell should be 
available to young chicks at all times. 
The lime aids digestion and makes a 
good bone builder. 

Chicks less than three weeks old 
should not be allowed to run out in the 
early morning until after the dew is well 
dried off the grass. 

The mother hen should be kept free 
from lice. Lice may be easily controlled 
by dusting with commercial lice powder 
or sodium fluoride. In case head lice 
are present, it is advisable to grease the 
top of the chicks’ head with lard or 
vaseline. 


Cannibalism 


ANY farmers are reporting that baby 

chicks are eating each other’s toes 
and wings. This habit is often caused 
by improper feeding, such as lack of 
animal protein or ash, but can more 
often be attributed to improper manage- 
ment. or lack of exercise. 


Remove and- isolate all mutilated 
chicks as soon as detected. The infected 
portion of the chick may be dipped 
coal tar as an insurance against further 
trouble. Feed all chicks in a litter of, 
chopped straw or hay to induce scratch- 
ing and furnish more room if possible. 
Get chicks out on the range as soon as 
possible. 


Broody Hens 


T THIS season of the year there are 
usually many broody hens that are 
not needed to hatch or brood chicks on 
the farm. A broody hen seldom lays 
and is therefore unprofitable unless be- 
ing -used to hatch or brood chicks. 
Broody hens should be broken up as 
soon as noticed. An easy method is to 
place them in coops having slatted or 
chicken wire bottoms. Place coop in a 
cool shady place and furnish plenty of 
mash food and fresh water. If a hen is 
put up in the early stages, she may not 
stop laying at all. On the other hand, if 
allowed to be broody for a week or 10 
days, she may not lay again for two 
months. Every farmer can save or 
rather make several dollars more from 
poultry by breaking up the broody hens, 
thereby iacreasing the egg production of 
the flock. 


Matings, 
hatches every week. 


Special Reduced Price: 


Quick delivery. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS—Strong and Vigorous, from our Special 
with an egg record unsurpassed, that produce every egg we hatch. Three large 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100, Delivered. 
Write for Catalog. 


Ensley, Alabama 








Baby Chicks 


Hatching one iv in the week and 
every hour day. We are the 
World's ont } 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve ular it purebred 

a: Stock obtainable, a EA. priced ; also 
“QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 

stock at small additional cost 

We a A , es 8 agg Post anywwher 
Bast es, and guarantee 8 

a4 Oftize. per ae la tek. - : 
Write nearest addreas today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dest. 6i, 184 Friend Street. 





MITH’S 
STANDARD 





Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 61 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, IIlinols, Dept. 61 427 So. Dearborn 8t. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 





Bred, vigorous, heavy layi tock. 
{ iw Postage paid. Live arrival quaeutesd, 
iY Lowest prices. Best quality, Prompt 


Sr ane for our large, illus- 


log. Superior Poult e 
Box S13 Windsor, Mo. dota 


CHICKS varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 


high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 





Delivery guaranteed. Popular 





White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, 11e. 

White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Black Orping- 

tons, 12c. Assorted, Se. oY large breeds, 10c. 
‘atalog Free 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 





sWHITE LEGHORNS a7 Hare, 


ERRI 


$524 


y hen Co ed | tet profit at 5 
its. Pedigreed and trap- ee 
fisted 23 yea = gro ‘world's largest Leghorn Lie 
Farms Page age a Lohans rgain prices. on — 
GEO. 8. FERRIS.930 Ynion. Senun Awe. ben cited 


THE HUSKY, ° 
BRI STOL KIND—Seven penn omyg Ad 


CHICK boned, vigorous MOUNTAIN stock. 


Free Catalog. Reduced summer prices. 
Bristol Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, Bristol, Va.- enn. 





RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


"Dua CHICK ? At REDUCED PRICES ne 
8 OVA ’ 
6EST : } 
SALESMAN. a 
ON A 
NS 


May, June and July. 75% of 
rize winners are hatched in 
fay and June. Special cir- 
cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog. FREE. 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
perged and White Rocks, 8. 

R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
Gottes and apes. 


, Live pa. Guaranteed. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


.R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
te(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


GREAT WINTER LAYERS 











ROOT 5 ons ccc cncsencesenvecsceses $11 per 100 
Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes ........ $13 per 100 
May and June is the time to raise chicks. 
Delivery Guaranteed! 


Troutville Poultry Farm, 


| TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
a 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 

REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Parentage hand-picked by experts. My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality. Be sure to 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying. 

20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


; aby Chicks 


ties 
ke yee for — "5 yee 


20 veries 
tested fi 
Miler Baby Chicks are shipp a} via Prepaid 
f.000 Tiel eee yy ge ont 
-_ ER POULTRY FARMS 

Lancaster, Mo. 

BA BY Cc H I C K S REDUCED PRICES 
Eight Varieties. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 


G. H. EHRENZELLER, RICHFIELD, PA. 






























Early Maturity 
for Quick Profits 


FISH MEAL 


Ser 


valeue 


is always a part of the best ready-mixed stock and 

poultry feeds because its value is established by 

Government tests and general feeding Jasctes. 

Send for free feeding instructions TODAY, 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 

114-A South Frederick St., Baltimore, Maryland, 
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=A To everyone who sends for 
our big illustrated brush 


catalog we will send abso- 
lutely FREE a 


Superior 
Vegetable Gift Brush. The 
brush has dozens of house- 
hold uses—it cleans vegeta- 
bles, fish, meat, pots, pans, 
etc. Send 6c in stamps to 
cover Brush will 
come by ‘mail —AB- 
SOLU ae FREE 

SUP OR BRUSH co., 
Dept. is. Hartford, Cona, 


postage. 
return 














HOISTS FOR FORD TRUCKS $27 


Stop shoveling. Dependable Hoist guar- 
anteed to fit any old or new Ford truck chassis. 
Easy to install; strong; can’t break, We pay freight. 








Write 
DEPENDABLE MFG. CO., STREATOR, ILL. 
—— 
Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


For the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


For the Advertiser 





Guaranteed Rate Per 


Circula- Agate 
tion Line 

The Progresstes Farmer, 350,000 $1.75 
Raleigh, "sl 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette 60,000 65 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prairie Farmer, 160,000 1,20 
Chicago, II. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 90,000 80 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 40 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 120,000 .80 
St. Paul Minn, 

Wallace’s Farmer, 70,000 55 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Farmer’s Wife, 700,000 4.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rurai Press, 33,000 .27 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Nebraska Farmer, 80,000 .& 
Lincoln, Neb. 

American Aare, 115,000 60 
New York, N. Y. 

1,833,000 $11.62 


These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 


For further information address, 
cae FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 





A sample copy of The Progressive 
Farmer will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress sent us by a present subscriber. 




















Advertised Products 


often less, than the non-advertised stuff Which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 
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Arkansas and Lou 


GERRAMION 0:5 60005scgsccaveesecensvensesessces 
Circulation all editions—350,000.........ceceeeees 
Each initial, number or amount counts os. a 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 











ode 


Breeders’ Cards 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
Carolinas- Virginia _- Raleigh, N. C., covering North Carolina, 

‘arolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala., covering Georgia, Alabama, 

Florida, 85,000 circulation.........sccessseeees roe D 

Mississippi-Valley edition, Memphis Tenn., covering 

ana 100,000 circulation 

Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern Oklahoma. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—COLLARD 
. proved Porto » Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000. 
: G 








co 














uw 


The Progressive Farmep 




















roved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,999. 
5 $1 1,000 Fossett Plant Co Baxley, Ga 
Tomato, Cabbag ‘oliard, Lettuce, [eet ~ Onion, 
Bru *arcel post paid: 100, 30¢: 
300 7 gg a tuby Kir 
pept plat rt id 100 ) se 
500 B15 000, ; Satisfact nteed, 
D. F. l 3. . 
Improved 1 » Rico P mato 
Plants—P 00, 31 ( Mit 
lions of pepper, Ruby Ki ! hinese 
niento and Hot paid 
. 000, $2.50. Collec mag. 

Co Thor nasville, 
», Naney “Hall al m Potate 
pected i isease r plantg 
S price 500 325, 
m 1, prepaid ed Good 
order delivery gua or i . B 

Councill Comp uklin, 





(State plainly what editions you 
to use “ash with order) 


Always address: THE pnoanEaeren FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Reduced to $3 and 
a. 


























Triumph—$1.60 1,000, 
= 





serkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 





Purebred c. 
Berkshire ~ Pigs— At $15. J. M. Davis, 





Reslaters 
Vv ‘ N 





Berkshires — Big tyr 28 winning stock. Robt. I. 
Weatherford, Vernon visit, Va 

Berkshires — Big Type. James” Ww. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 

For Sale—6 Berkshire gilts and 30 pigs, 8 to 10 
weeks old If you are looking for the best, write 
Rayville Farm, W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynn- 
haven, Va 

Hillerest Berk%hires—Extra Fine Spring Pigs—Bred 
for foundation seed stock. Special prices on pairs and 
trioa for May. Few service boars and gilts left. Hill- 
erest Farm, Clarksville, Va. 








Hatching Kegs ge Utility Brown i. hd Mat- 
D 











Ferris White’ Leghorn Eags—100. 34 50 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
—s ere to Lay, 














CHESTER WHITES ; 
Information About Chester Whites. Bossy Hollow 
Ranch Purvis, Miss, z : 

DUROC-JERSEYS , 

Pedigreed Durocs—50-™. March Pigs—$10. H. G. 

Fenderson, Sutherland, Va. — 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 months old, $12.50 each. 
Worth Bridgers, Potecasi, N. C 


Duroe Pigs—Sire Wildwoods Lad, ~ champion Eastern 
Carolina boar Caleb W. Ives, Elizabeth City, N. C 





Ht gistered Duroc Shoats—Real Cherry Kings—$15 


each Satisfaction guaranteed. John sinner, Little- 
won, N. ¢ 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys Choice breeding Bred 
villa, pigs, all age Prices reasonable. J. P. Alex 
wider, Fairfield, Va 

Podigreed Duroc Big Thrifty Pigs-—-From large 


10 weeks, $10; 12 weeks, $12. Best blood 
Tate, Saxe, Va 











For ~ Sal stered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Orion 
Cherry King strain, 3 months old; $10, F. O. 
Freehone Hog Farm, Talbotton, Ga. 

ESSEX 
Registored Essex. J. C. Gatling, Hartsville, 8. C 
Vine Registered Essex Pigs — $12.50 up E. A 
Aldridge, Ran idleman, N. C, 
HAMPSHIRES 

Tee istered Hampshire Hogs — Lookout breeding 
George | FE. Davis, Newbern, Tenn. 

Re. gistered, Cholera Immuned Hampshires—Satisfac 
io “guaranteed loka Farm, Battleboro, N. © 





























Registered Hampshires — Satisf: action guaranteed, 
Cholera immuned, Mormont Farm, Summit Point, 
West irginia 

© 3. Cs. 





Purebred O. I. C, Pigs—Pair, no akin, $28. W. I 








Gilts and Pigs for Sale. Valley Hill 
Farm. P. O. Box 27, Robersonville, N. ¢ 


~ POLAND-CHINAS 


w Head—From Regist ered, Big Type Western 
Iireeding Bred gilts, service boars, pigs. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, F airfi ‘ld, Va 


Registered ~ Big Type Poland-Chinas—3-months-old 
TOT. pigs. $15. 8-Mc onths boars, $27.50. Drs. Ward 
Ward, Robersonvi! y & 
Type Poland-China Male Pigs—14 weeks, reg- 
$17 Order direct Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Moore, Liberty 











i ! 
Shipped C. O. D. if preferred, G. E, 
North Carolina, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
it You Want the Best in Angus Cattle—Write San- 
i & Rich Mocksville, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 

rnsey Bulls for Sale. George Dampken, North 
ester, Indiana 























M 
HOLSTEINS 
splendidly Bred Young Holstein Bulls and Heifers 
Sale—Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 





Fixtra Fine Holstein Bull Calf—Three weeks old 
From National Soldiers’ Home’s great herd First 
wek $20 gets him with papers, Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson City, Tenn 


JERSEYS or 
jerseys — Registered smaporyed Bull—Also fresh cow 
June Dark, Siler City, N. C e 





~ Bulls, Heifers— Register Merit stock. "Accredited 
herd Mt Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, a. 


k ys—Young Stock for Sale—From “Register of 
Merit gore Write for prices. Oakwood Farm, R. L 
Shuford rop., Newton, Cc. 


RED POLLS 


Rest for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle 
Reof, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 


HORSES 
Yor a= ge Horse—Works anywhere. A. T 


PET STOCK 


Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
> days before it is scheduled to appear. 


DOGS 


Wanted— tag har toad Red Bone Hounds. Vick Har- 
ris, Nealsville, N, 


‘vllie Shepherd SSMS $8: females, $3. Nonie 
aia Smith, Fuquay Springs, N. 


Two Beautifully Markeg Male Setter Pups — Six 


months old, entitled to registration. Write G. W 
Grant, Jackson, N. C. 


















































Full Blood Beagle | Hound Pups—3 months, $7 each. 
Fox and Coon Hound pups, 2 months, $7 each. Sat 
faction guaranteed. Joseph T. Elliott, Winfall, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Retter Anconas Since 1919—Sitting $3. Osmond 
fiale. Louisburg, N. C. 


Sheppard’s Anconas—Great layers. 15 Eggs, Sti 
1”, $5, postpaid, Adja Womble, Bear Creek, N. C. 


HAMBURG 
Hem bure Eggo—$1.25 sitting, prepaid. J. F. Punch, 


Newton, 














Mountainview Farm, “Jonesville, “Va. 
RHODE ISLAND Wi REDS 


Eges—Half Price!|—$4.50, ‘ 
teenth year with Reds. Pehibitio, 











Porto Ric v ere Plan 
ry) 





WYANDOTTES 








Satistac tion, Suarentesd 











Bridgew ater Poultry 























Miller Poultry Farms, 
























TWO OR “WORE BREEDS 











Troutville Poultry Farm, 





Persistency Produces Best 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


CHR TSANTHEUMS 


-€ hr ‘>= —12 








Tomato Plants teauty “Si © al 
more—Express: 75c per 1,000. Postpaid 
7T0c; 1,000, $1.50. Porto Rico Pot y 
1,000 Postpaid: 500, 90¢; 1 0 Ruby and 
Royal King Sweet. Pepper 100, 40; 309, 
$1: 1.000, $2. E. A. Godwin, Lent x, Ga 











—_——___., 
Six Million Potato Plants—-Genuine Porw Rico Va. 





riety—Our seed potatoes are hand se “u, chemically 
treated and Government inspected. Shipping daily, 
Prices: Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5.000, $7; 10,000 
$12.50. Postpaid: 300, 7T5c; 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2. Pigg 
million Greater Baltimore and Stone > » plants 
ready for quick shipment. Tall, stocky, field grown 
and well rooted. Prices same as potato pia Prompt 


shipments Satisfaction assured. Davis Plant Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga 





oan — 

Sweet P ~~ Plants— Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, 
Nancy Hall and Old Fashion Yam—tTrue to variety, 
Chemically sonnel under strict Government Inspectors, 
Porto Rico, the most popular for Southern trade, 
tig Stem J . the favorite for the large Northern 
markets. Shipments beginning April Ist Prices, ex. 
press collect: 1.000 for $1.75; 5,000. $1.60 per 1,000; 
10,000, $1.50 per 1,000, For * prepaid parcel post add 
50 cents per 1,000. Our large business has been built 
up on our policy of satisfaction guarar i. Reference, 
Bank of Tifton, National Bank. Tifton Potato Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 






x 
a 











It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalog—All kinds of fruit trees ants, vines, 
shrubs, Fine large supply June budded peaches and 





me-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel 
post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 








— eee 


~ For Sale—Hollybrook, Soy Seans— $2.10 B. B. 
Combs, Gu Neck, 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.95 bushel. B. W 
Berry Swan Quarter, N. ¢ 
















































Soy Beans—Car lots or less Ge wholesale 
prices before buying. Councill Seed Co . Prank- 
lin, Va 

For Sale leaned Mammoth Yel ns— 
For Seed: $2.10 per bushel. J Hf Parker & New 
Bern, N. ¢ 

Mammoth Yel Soy ially for 
seed 85 per Ww La Landing, 
N rth Carolina 

Finest Quality Re B —It 2%- 
bushel bags, $1.50 bu tus Hilly 
Farms, Aiken, S. ¢ 

Superior Quality Heaviest 
vielders; non-itcl Brownsville 
Plant Farm, Bro 

About 100 JB ‘ls Good Recleaned M ioth Yel 
low Seed S Beans—$1.90, F. 0. B *\y Holland, 
R M Mc »{ “lat rd Lake Landing, N, ¢ 

“Mung. Mammoth Yellow & Otootan and 
‘ teans—Reconditioned and : r germina- 
ti rs al prices, Ma m & Seed 
( ‘ = ( 
R ined M vy, Early 
Seei—$1.90 per t » B. here, 
ad =price Hi iwar 
{ ( 
thy Yellow a ) 
$1.80 1 oO 
orders accep 3 
rs All Lina 


d seed test 
Seed Co., Gaffney 





























Ca Seed—N aw Prop, Recleaned—Amber and Or. 
e $2.40 per bu. No pted less 
ne ; with orders Geowgia-Carolina 

ey Cc. 

“CHUFAS 
Chufas—Gallon, $1.59; peck, $2.50, paid, High- 
tower Seed Co., Hattiesburg Miss Bue: 
CORN 

van Jun = i—$3_bu.; 
> peck, Seed Co., Nash 
Reid’s White Dent—Matures 100 days. 
i est 


pollenization, field selection. 
skill can produce Bushel, 
monials free. Reid Bros., He 


FLOWER SEED | 




















Exchange Depart- 
If you have any considerable 
seeds, plants, ma- 


T WILL pay you to use this Farmers’ 

ment for your advertising. 

quantity of livestock, poultry, 
chinery, or lands for sale, however, it will pay you still better 
to run a DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT with us. 


A larger advertisement with attractive display type, and 
possibly with a striking illustration, will attract the atten- 
tion of readers more notably than a small Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisement. 

For persons doing business in a small way, we recommend 
For persons with any considerable 
volume of business, we recommend display advertising. 

WRITE US FOR RATES, if interested. The Progressive 


Farmer will gladly help you get up your advertisement in the 
most attractive possible wording and appearance. 


the Farmers’ Exchange. 


Advertising Department, 


THE ety sa hed FARMER 












































Zinnias, Snapdragons—Burpe finest, mix- 
Each 60c dozen; 2 dozen, $1 sipaid. Miss 
Sara Coleman, Shelton, S. C 
, : ee ost GRASS SEED a 
Farmer's Exchange or Display ||| -“tisiiwe ee 
, o < ° 9 PEANUTS 
Advertising — Which: aac SS 








Co., Hattiesburg, Miss” 








Seed Peanuts—R¢ leaned Runner per Be 
White Spanish, 9c. ; in 100-ib. bass. Cash with ondet. 
Strickland & Baxter, Clio, Ala. > 

PEAS 





— 
Select Quality Recleaned Mixed Seei Peas—%- 
‘ bu. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga 


























Peas for Sale Whippoorwill $2.2 el, Hicker, 
T. << . 2 Bowman Granite Falls N a 
Good Sound Mixed Peas—At $2.10 5 bushels 
or more. Edw. H. Hanna, Walterbor ac 93s 
Mixed Peas—While they Jast, at $2, F. 0. B, om 
Cash with orders Nin J. Salley, Sal y § Cl 
Brabham Peas—Delivered, $2.50, in 10-bushel Jee 
Iron, $2.50; mixed, $2.30. Olin J. Sa alley, & = 
Cowpeas—Car lots or less. Get ov riesale , rie 
fore buying. Councill Seed Compar Fran nklin, 
Peas—Brabhams, $2.35 yer bushel 





mixed $1.95 2 
D. F. Moore, Jr., Brans™ 


Order quick. Send check.’ 
South Carolina 








—_—_—~"d 
ywpeas—Choic ve < trabham, Irom 
pea hoice New Crop—Brab Whips - 








‘ 
Clay peas, $2.50 per bu.: mixed a ke 
peas, $2.40 per bu. Remit with orde we 
quick shipments, and ship what you G 
Carolina Seed Co.. Gaffney, S. C. 
WATERMELONS 
Seleet Tom Watson Melon Seed—5Sic Ib. Dw 

Whiddon, Tifton, Ga ——- 





MISCELLANEOUS SREP aa 
Field = Marty Speckled Bunning ¥ 
jeans, $1.60. Brown, Devereux, 4 —s 
velvet 
Red Top = ee Seed—$2 bu sceola 
bean seed (non-itching), $1.75 bu 
) aurinburg. N. C. + 
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May 1°, 15 


Important Farm News 


ENERALL\Y good crop conditions in 

G Europe are reported. 
* * * 

More than one-fourth of the manufac- 
tured chewing and smoking tobacco pro- 
duced in the United States last year was 
manufactured in North Carolina—27 per 
cent. New York is next in line with 20 
per cent. ah te 

Persons offering calcium arsenate for 
sale in South Carolina must have the 
poison analyzed by the state chemist of 
the department of agriculture or the 


chemists at Clemson College, and submit 
arecord of the analysis to the state crop 
pest comn 1ission, or they will be liable to 
a fine of $50 for each sale of poison. 
x * * 
The 


product 


following figures show the cotton 
ion of the British Empire, not in- 


cluding India and Egypt, given in bales 
of 400 pounds: 
1903 1910 1915 1921 
West Airica........ 750 6,700 7,600 31,500 
Fast, Central, and 
South Africa..... ° 150 15,800 34,890 95,800 
PE <ciuhebaseee «++» 15,000 24,000 27,700 
West Indies ......... 4,000 5,500 5,600 4,500 
Ree wees =©1,500 = 3,100 = 5,000 
Grand total..... 5,150 44,500 75,200 164,500 
x * 
At the Ohio Experiment Station lime- 
stone alone gave crop increases worth 


$6.80 per acre, while acid phosphate alone 
gave worth $3.20 acre. 
When both lime and acid phosphate are 


increases per 


applied on the same land the increased 
yield is worth $11.40 an acre, or $1.40 an 
acre more than the same amount of lime 


and phosphate when applied separately 
on tw 


Excellent Work of Virginia 


Negro Fa rmers 


» acres, 





ps rst county in the South Atlantic 

States toemploy a Negro agricultural 
extension ageut for work with Negro 
farmers, Gloucester County, Va., was re- 
cently visited by a representative of the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This work has been carried on con- 
tinuously in the county 
the present agent serving 
Numbers of well-kept farm-houses, pro- 
ductive fields, church and build- 
ings in excellent condition, it was found, 
have taken the place of tracts of unde- 
veloped land. 

“About half of the population of this 
county is Negro, and reports show that 
More than 95 per cent of all the 


for some 16 years, 


since 1908. 


sch " »] 


heads 


of Negro families own their own farms 
and homes,” says the report. “The farms 
average trom 10 to 30 acres in size and 
are devoted chiefly to growing truck 


crops and poultry for city markets along 
the Atlantic Both products have 
been well standardized, so that it is pos- 


coast. 


sible to market them cooperatively. The 
public spirit, thrift, and energy of these 

Negro rmers is evident. Practically 
all homes and public buildings are made 
atractive by liberal use of paint and 
Waite ut well planned plantings 
% shrubs and flowers.” 

Farn nah ineludin g all the fami- 
ly, ire ula nd have been in opera- 
tion | years, At the time the 
cour s visited, the jail was empty 
and it Ss stated. that oftentimes the 
S€ssion the criminal court passes with- 
out a le case on the docket, the Ne- 
gro as well as the white population taking 
Pride in the maintenance of the county's 
Reputation for order and -i1 dustry. 

Coming Livestock Sales 
roe FS , hg Big Roagyatder PR 
Rershee’ Oh ie C. Simpson, owner; L. R. 
vey 12—Welch Bros., Lewisburg, Tent 

a7 sal _Bol Bell, 4 er Pe "Ri rmingham, 

’ ales nanager. 

a 13—Joseph Ballanfant, Cull Ten: 

June a.—Manefial m ersey I 
ie Sele, Frodcrickourgs Van 
Van dice nee ee F ir Fredericksburg, 
wri, tig el a Panenenee Co., Thom- 
October 1-14—National Dairy Exposition, 

Pause, N. Y, ; 
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_ TOBACCO 
Kentucky Tobacec —Select Chewi r =a 
Ibs., $1 Recipe nishec Cleme ft \sso- 
iati lia v Kj 
Ht I rot 1 ‘ “Ta. 
{ 0 be | U Sr 1.2 { 
wt). Farme t M Ky 
Ke y Tot - 3. Tb -— v- 
£ moking $1 pa Le 
(lem Tol 4 1 
Leat Tol chew 
1 Ss 1 : y rn 
ed Tot Grow Maytie Ix) 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
LEGHORNS _ 
Wonderlay Dark Brown Leghorns 











Pi Winner if Money Ma 
PRICES REDUCED ON Lacs 
Flock A, $2 per 15 Eggs; FI F B. $l per ae Eggs 
Delivered to your doo at g Fre 
Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box 8. Buena Vista, Ky. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


























World’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


Chis Means: Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction, Strong Chicks that 
Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Eggs. More meat value 
at the end of their egg-making days. 


Nationa] and International Egg Laying Contest and 
MAMMOTII WHITE 


Chicago Coliseum Winners. 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE, MAMMOTH 


BRONZE TURKEYS. Free Catalog. 
THE FERGUSON FARMS 
Box 40 DYERSBURG, TENN. 


























































___MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 





White and Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Barred "k “ks—8 to 10 weeks old Pullets and Yearling 
Hens ldeal for layers and breedei 

Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 














LIVESTOCK 




























































































9 ARSENATE OF LEAD . 
armers EXCRARe Se te eh ree 
o., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
= Lt iIpp 7S 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
Each initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word asebi vi i l M Glov ho 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE Untlorme—Promet cervies, right peices. Guallty Spe 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. Ra  -. « a 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas- BEES 

Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. State mes — oe * Stalian eee A a 

plainly what edition you wish to use. ‘ ce a wl a 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED CALCIUM ARSENATE _ ~~ 

Early Speckled and Osceola Velvet Beans—$1.40 per Caichum Arsenate—Guaranteed to fully meet with 
hel Mixed peas, $2 per bushel Choice geed, Government specifications f boll weev nite We 
ch 6 Chest 6 h fre nplete_ instructions plying. Price 
potas - — in 200-1 t 7.50: j 100-1 d $18.75 

Peas nd Bea Day velvet beans, 5 bushels Supply mited Georgia-Carolina Seed ¢ Gaff 

t $1.35; 25 bushels, at $1.25. Brabham peas, 10 South Carolina 
bushels at $2.30 0 bushels t $2.20 mixed at 10 
jess. Otis Brabham, Allendale, S. ¢ CIGARS 
Jhdedaieaiaans ‘ Buy Your ¢ gars Direct—50 Hand Mades, prepaid 

$1.50. Agents wanted Havana Smokehouse, ome- 

FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT] ©: emcee 

HONEY 
We do not extend our general advertising guare - 
antee to land advertisements, because every pure Six Pounds Pure Palmetto Honey—Postpaid, $1.25. 
chaser should see land for himself before buying Ralph Boswell, Wilson, Florida 
= of =n © ee offer land for eale tn Delicious White e Honey —Quality guaranteed ; 10 s., 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. $1.75; 60 Ms J, O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga 
OF “INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘“Make Good” Vante Wome Girls 1 Dress king- Design 

—Run_it_consecutively_and_get_better_results on ati mie a’ wake Big. lem nd MSewipe expe 
rience necessary iple lessons free Write im 
VIRGINIA mec li ately Franklin Institute, Dept. T-540, Roches- 

Fine 275-Acre Farm—Ideal. Buildings worth price N 
asked. A. B. Taliaferro, Orange, Va. aes _ OYSTER SHELLS 

109-Acre Highly Improved Virginia Farm—Especially ~~, } 7 : : = : “a 

i. ushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 tbs., $1. 

Adapted to hogs and dairying as well as bright to- Pad ed Be ee es . 
baceo: ideally located, just outside good town with Oakshore Poultry Farms, Waverly Mills, 8. C. 
social and school advantages If interested in high PAINT 
class resourceful proposition as well as an investment, a —— 
write Owner, Box 67, Clarksville, Vp. For a Few Hours of Your Work I Will ‘_ oe 

No WE pegs YT ea Paint for Your House or Aunto-—Write Old Reliable 

~7,000-Acre Albemarle County, Virginia River Farm a, z , “a thao ton & : . a 
300 Acres Sanat river bottoms in one body; a, acres Paint Maker, W. G. Storey, 122 Sth St., Augusta, Ga, 
in highest. state of cultivation. Timber worth $6,000 
Fine 10-room house; big modern stock barn; 3 tenant — - PATENTS eae 
houses Two tractors, threshing machine big equip- Patents "Write > to BR PRP. Fishburne (a So uth Caro- 
ment modern machinery 100 head stock One of  jinian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
finest farms in Virginia; close to finest concrete road Ww ashington, D. Honorable methods 
in state; nly 12 miles to State University, and 5 - — ———— 
miles to market and banking town on railroad. Every- “PRINTING 
_ ag for $55,000, on easy terms. Wilder & Co., Char- 0 Envelopes—-$1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 

Press, Bear k N.C 
THER STATES 
nse = sennnenens PRODUCE 
If You Want to Buy Farm Land Phat will yield 7 ne : 
| \ P 3 2 I ers—Express us your wool, beef hides, horse 
Ht Po ge Sete ~e in value, at bargains, write witee I a bi geese Weatnees beeswax, ginseng 
- : : - - and get top price J >. Harris, Morristown, Tent 

S500 Se ind 150-Tree Orange Grove—On 
Improved idid advantages for family; 20 
acres, 11 1; stores, school churches, good 
markets illage; watermelons alone brought 
$400 last year; lake-watered pasture; 150 orange trees, 
grapefruit wuavas cozy bungalow home To settle 
affairs, low price $1,000 takes it, part cash Details 
this and 40-acre farm and furnished : 
bunglow home asl page 24, Illu BERKSHIRES ‘ 

Catalog Bargai tl ida Copy free 

Strout 2 ey Agen ( 1am Bldg., Jaci ‘Srameinmmsbenctentens: -—— 7 

’ } 

REAL 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES |] BERKSHIRES| 

“You Are Wanted—U, 8. ¢ vernment Jobs—$117-$192 * . ~ : 

Month — M positi “Franklin Inetivuie, Dent We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
ct Rca aos A a _]}| weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 

$ Met ; r r erts | ° , 2 . 1a ; 

Cee ae ee ea ee ae Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
r-418, R N. ¥ 650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 

Learn at H r School—Bookkeeping, Shorthat over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 

On credit ion guaranteed Sdwards Busine rs . 
Colleae Winston, Noes High er hurst bred. If you want that kind, 

Wanted—) Men to Learn the Barber Trade we can start you with any age from 
Rest es the South — await ne our graduates pigs to matured animals, and at 
Charlotte tarhber College Charlotte c. : 

= : < agg ry very reasonable prices. 

anted ig omen to ake urses Ta ing 
Good course offered Unusual advantages. Write to 
Superintendent of Nurses estbrook Sanatorium, PINEHURST FARM, 
Richmond, \ dna LEONARD vuers, Owner, 

Farm 1 Write for the Farm Magazines—Rig PINEHURST, ORTH CAROLINA. 
demand at pay for stories and articles that you can , 
write Ser r free copy of Writer’s Digest and 
learn ow Writer’s Digest, 677 Butler Building, 

Cincinnati DUROC-JERSEYS 
. 

HELP OR POSITION WANTED |Durocs— Choice | —Durocs 

All ‘Men. ¥ Women, =. Bora | Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to Champion Breeding Seissors and Sensation, 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190 traveling or | Outstanding herd boars, Nebraska bred. Line bred 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., SENSATIONS Bred Sows. Pigs, $10, $12.50 and 
mime tel $15 each, either gex. 
cn Nh A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 

Karn $110 te $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail 
way Traffic Tnspector -Position guaranteed after three ® 
jnonths” spare tine stwiyor-ineney refunded. Exel | DUROCS— Registered—DUROCS 
ler ppert ies it ‘ free klet 7-92 
Stand. Busi Training 1 Buf BARGAIN PRICES 

HERD BOARS:-——SCISSORS, JACK T, JACKSON'S 
AGENTS ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION. 
Spring So and Gil 

Fruit Trees—We have them Agents wanted. Terms Fall and Spring Pigs, Bred 1g coon — 
right Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 3a Write us what you want—We have it 

r : uM GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 

Lue ske a Doeilar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
pater patch for instantly mend aks in all utetr . 

s. Sample package free. ¢ e Mfg. Co., Dept. Go. 4, Gs 

l Ar am N Y 
ora . March farrow, from State and 

SALESMEN 0.1. C. PIGS National twisecwitning toed 

I Tree omens casa Oh fit able pleasant, eteady | Service Boars. Cross-breds for killers at pork prices 
work. Goo ° for farmers, teache . ‘al the - Stock must be as represented, or your money refunded 
Permane) b for ¢ } ys today r Write for Circulars and Pricee 
erms. ( rd_Nurseri D pt 25, ord, Ga R. Q@. OWEN, oute |, BEDFORD, VA. 

MACHINERY _ __POLAND-CHINAS 

Saw M shingle Mills, Water Wheels. A. A. "7 
Del h ¢ Ga 

: J”. : SEBASTOPOL PLANTATION 
et EX new Fo 2 Stimrone—Crersioc OFFERS OUTSTANDING PIGS 
‘ Will sell Write W. T. Tillar Co., Emporia 
Virginia By champi boars, out of big prize winning show 
= Bor the 1. 00- Tb boar md = ROO-Th sow } ] 

I s j 70-Saw Munger Gi ge Outf 2ins whiel wild all zn ale and si vy ring 
I: ’ J litic gd. W Earnhar ds. Pri ‘ right. S« a te sat 
] N. ¢ It Pays to Buy the Best.” va 

J I t-Parr 1 0 7 ‘ 
5 € mill; at half J ( 4  R. H. Hatter, Boligee, Ala. 
Htros M ‘ : 

Fa M e G e and Oj } ines Saw 

Mills, Belting—Saw ham : and repairs. Mill and MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
i i Ra Jron Works, Raleigh, SHOATS — SHOATS — SHOATS 

ae ’ Pp ry ‘ i“ olin e ae rl hi Radi POLAND-CHINA — DUROC — c. 
iestthta ; citinan Mace a” Wall FIRST CROSS BEPWEEN TWO PURE BREEDS 
vutfits. J be I g Sydnor Pump & Well . . 

Riebr a. Thrifty and Hardy—The Ideal Utility Hogs 
- By rye g boned purebred Poland-China boars ut 
1 very i Duroc a ne Rerkshire 
MISCELLANEOUS — P hy — Ry Se 8 
ts < ae eeks ach; 10 week d, eacd 0 to 
j a lDetective—Ex elle nt opr tunity "good pay » hs to 100 Ihs., $12.50 each. Give first 
Write €. JT. Ludwig, 963 Westover Bldg., al £ | choice of breeding. 
Ka s City, Me All Stoek Guaranteed as Represented 
er : 0p rs BEDFORD STOCK FARM, Box 171, Lynchburg, Va. 
A ” Notes, Claims Collected anywhere ir 
No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Ageney, Somerset, K3 HOLSTEINS 
Arm idles—Used, but in A-1 conditic 
\ ship €. O. D. parcel post or ppress _— 
allow € tination; $5.10. W. W. Williams, Quitman, ~ Hollins Herd ae (Accredited 

orgia. Average er 60 ye nt } 37 tbs. 

= pr gr pry Butter, 13.000 "the. Milk. AV rage e 
AUTO SUPPLIES 1905-1906 9.469 Tbs. Milk. KING 'SEGis breeding. 
7 ‘uy proved producers 40S. R, Mor 

Make 16.000 Miles Wit! a Puncture — Insyde e ns a 
Tyres positively prevent punctures and blowouts. Dov- pt. F, Hollins College, Hollins, V 
ble tire milage, any tire, old or new. Use owr and 
over aceing Low priced. Acents wanted. Write for Always say, “I saw your advertisement im The Pro- 
tums, Ameysican Acccstories Co, B-980, Cincinnati, | gressive Farmer,”’ when you write one of Ow eidyer- 
Ohte. tisers. Then we guarantee you o equare deal, 





HOLSTEINS _ 





Every man who milks cows for a living 
kpvows that net profit -- income over lab- 
or and feed costs ~ determines the value 
of a dairy herd, 


Holstein Herds Assure Net Profit «« 


through large, economical production 
of milk and butter-fat, regular crop 
of healthy calves, greater salvage val- 
ue from animals after milking days 
are ended. 


Holsteins Will Increase Your Net Profit 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
430 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Lil. 


HOLSTEINS 


AYRSHIRES 











QUALITY— 


AYRSHIRES 


—QUANTITY 


” 


In N, C. State Records, 1922, AYRSHIRES were 
first in milk production, 4 months; second, 
months; first in fat production, 7 months; second, 
3 months; fourth, 2 months, 

AYRSHIRES made the three highest 

records per month for the entire year 

on both fat and milk production. 

Visit the nearest herd or write following mem- 
bers of the Southern Ayr Association : 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 
WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fia. 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 


the 
hire 

















AUCTIONEER 


a, LLLP OD 


LET un CONDUCT You R NEXT SALE 
Saat Auctioneer, 
H12 ar 16th Stree Wilmington, N. C. 
believe in LIVESTOC K and can SELL IT. 
nS . Ben Kilgore, *rogressive Farmer,’’ 
Kirby Juzjan, MeCullers; W. W. Shay, Raleigh; any 








bus'ress man, Wilmington. 














McCormick-Deering Primrose 


BALL-BEARING 


Cream Separators 


RIMROSE Cream Separators have been making a 

good name for themselves in all the dairying sections 

of the country. Their good work is usually taken for 
granted, but if you will turn in wherever you see the sign 
“Primrose Cream Separator Used on This Farm,” and 
make inquiries, you will find liberal praise for the Prim- 
proof of close skimming, long wear, 
and easy operation. Read this evidence: 


rose. Everywhere is 


Mr. C. W. Coon, 


and is today 
my cream test w: 


test avera | 


the next highest average test. 


SO We were sure 





ged 44% during the year 192 


At the same time our skimmilk test was less than 1-100 of 1%, 
as getting all the cream. 
The repair expense on this Primrose separator has been only 


that the Primrose w 


Colesburg, Ia., Feb. 26, 1923. 
McCormick-Deering Dealer, Colesburg, Ia. 


Dear Sir:— You will no doubt be interested in knowing about 
the Primrose Cream Separator which you sold me § years ago 
giving such splendid satisfaction. 

I just returned from the Colesburg creamery and was told that 
the highest in a year’s average over the 300 
other pesrone bringing their cream to this station. 


2 which is 3% higher than 





The cream 


At Custer, Michigan 


$1.50. Anybody looking for a close-skimming, economical cream 
separator does well to buy a Primrose—for it’s a machine that 
can’t be beat. Yoursverytruly, {Signed} J. W. Platt & Son, 











recently the dealer 
held a Primrose Ser- 
vice Day and hada fac- 
tory expert on handto 
give whatever help 
might be needed. Of 
200 Primroses sold 
locally in the past ten 
years, only 11 were 
brought in needing re- 
pairs or adjustment. 
Of this number the 


for farmers. 


Deering Primrose Cream 
Separator is all the more 
qualified to save cream 
and money and time for 
new owners. Made in 5 


biggest repair bill was sizes: hand and power 
89 cents. Sucharecord operated. The McCor- = 


speaks for itself. mick-Deering dealer will 
show you this ball-beéar- 


ing machine. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


HAT is the sort of work the Primrose has been doing 
See the note at left also. 
ball bearings and other improvements, the McCormick- 





Now, with- 



































PAY FOR HIS PAINS 





What profession is your boy J ing 
to select?” 

» educate 1 to be r,” 
re orntossel, “*He lly 
it bent on rt ler 

’ en Il 
paid fur t -Sel 1 
A HARD PROBLE 
Little Edwin had ped t 
seeds and pu é , 
yictured envel ) f 
ble planted. O : 
t id washed t e 
mud 
“Never mind, d his nm r e 
ssed ] ealls 
I 1 bjected 
li eds | it 1 
1 »] 1 T } 
HIS ESTIMATE OF THE JURY 
\ cert ] r had found 
ult ¢ ind finall 
s acquainted I " 
t ury 
t t 
\\ es 
» tl I t rw 
; I 
I] 
A CYNIC’S PHILOSOPH 
| \\ la your 
| ‘ Id, t 
| i ) I a b l 
I rich, 1 dish t 
| 1 eds edit, he canno 
} lf |} prosperous, every lo 
If he I é i 
I 1 to 








WARNING 





TO COTTON 
GROWERS 


THE VU. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE has spent millions ot 
dollars and many years to determine the best 
means of boll weevil control. Dusting with 
calcium arsenate is the only approved method. 

Cotton is high! Don’t risk your 1923 crop 
but follow the advice of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and your own state authorities. 
Use only the dust method of application. 

Do not experiment with untried, unen- 
dorsed “ mixtures” of calcium arsenate and 
any other substance. 


Saddle 


$57.5 


Sold under positive 
guarantee. 


is built to apply calcium arsenate on cotton exactly as 
recommended by the Federal and State Authorities. 
Write us for catalog giving full information about the 
Root SaddleGun orask your State Experiment Station. 


without 
Saddle 


The Root Manufacturing Company 


1103 Power Ave. Cleveland, Ohio Sold by all Good Dealers 





When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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For the Prevention of 


ANTHRAX 
Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For Immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














vou Can Save $3522 


Recover it 
yourself, 
and Custom taiior 
45 up Made tofit = 
makes and 
ParcelsPostpaid models. Roof 
and quarters sewed together, with rear fasteners, 
welts and tacks, complete. Anybody can put it 
o- G 4g " ams 2» Ye pk. pene sm apeaae your car, 
Satalog F, Dept. F4. 

LIBERTY TOP& TIRE —_ Ciacinnati,O. 





THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
W JHO first introduced ult pork » the 


navy? 

2 How can a hipping be ord ra 
boy by simply tying fiv Old Testament 
names? 

3. Why i Canada like courts 

4. How many young ladies wou t take to 
reach from Bo i to New Yo 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


S THERE a word in the Englis! nguage 

which contains all the vowels yes, un- 
questionably. 

2, Why is the tolling of a b like the 
prayer ot a hypocrit ? It is a sol 1 sound 
trom a thoughtless tongue. 

3. What should a clergyman pre rhout? 
About fifteen minutes 

What i the keyn te to good iers?’ 
-natural. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
| ONE REASON AH HATES 
T’ Go OvuT IN SOCIETY, 
AH HAS T’ STAN’ 
ROUN’ EN SMILE So 
mucH!! 





"By J.t vs Alley ——— — 


























peer ily 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

1, valks 
"se : OU: piusil 
t Ah laks t’ keep time ¢ 


is whut 





